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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


Two books have been published simultaneously 
which deal with matters vital to the Christian 
faith, and which bring out into clear and sharp 
prominence the truths for which their respective 
writers believe that the Christian mind must 
earnestly and uncompromisingly contend. One 
is by Professor H. Maurice Rretton, D.D., who 
discusses Some Postulates of a Christian Philosophy 
(S.P.C.K.; 7s. 6d. net); the other is by Principal 
E. GrirritH-Jones, D.D., who has chosen the 
more restricted subject of Providence: Human 
and Divine (Hodder & Stoughton; 8s. 6d. net), 
and who intends to follow up this first volume 
on ‘Some Problems of Divine Providence’ by 
another dealing with the human side of the general 
problem of Providence. 


At several points these books overlap in a re- 
markable way. For example, in illustration of 
the thesis that the belief in free will is not in the 
least incompatible with the belief in Providence, 
both quote the striking passage from William 
James’s ‘ Will to Believe ’—a passage so striking 
that we may be pardoned for quoting it too. It 
runs thus : ‘Suppose two men before a chess-board, 
the one a novice, the other an expert player of the 
game. The expert intends to beat. But he cannot 
foresee exactly what any one actual move of his 
adversary may be. He knows, however, all the 
possible moves of the latter; and he knows in 
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advance how to meet each of them by a move of his 
own which leads in the direction of victory. And 
the victory infallibly arrives, after no matter how 
devious a course, in the one predestined form of 
checkmate to the novice’s king.’ 


Both writers agree that the personality of God, 
whom contemporary science and philosophy tend 
at least to depersonalize, ‘the former by viewing 
the world as a mere theatre of force, and the latter 
by conceptualizing Him into a bare principle,’ is 
a truth which we must do everything in our power 
to recover for faith. The choice, as Dr. RELTON 
puts it, is ‘ between an impersonal something, the 
Absolute, and Someone, whom we name God,’ 
and the interests of the Christian faith rule out 
the first alternative as impossible. 


Both, again, agree that reason alone will never 
yield an adequate solution of the problems pre- 
sented by the facts of human experience and 
Christian dogma. Speaking of the undeniable 
fact that ‘suffering brings final spiritual loss on 
so many who succumb through weakness in the 
struggle, and sink into a life of querulousness and 
despair, or die, in the midst of their days, broken 
in heart and bankrupt of hope,’ Principal GRiFFITH- 
Jones frankly admits, as indeed we all must, that 
reason alone cannot handle so dark and painful 
a mystery. And in other connections, Professor 
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RELTON ungrudgingly makes the same admission. 
In particular is this true, he admits, of all attempts 
to rationalize the dogmas of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation. Both dogmas constitute a perpetual 
challenge to thought : with regard to the Person of 
Christ, ‘ whilst fresh investigation and discussion 
may help many to grasp more fully the essential 
difficulties of the problem, it is well for us to re- 
cognize that no intellectual solution will solve it.’ 
Christian dogma cannot be fully rationalized; a 
fully rationalized Christianity would be a contradic- 
tion in terms. Reason has grave limitations, and 
the intellect alone is not competent to sense the 
whole range of Reality. 


Both writers take for granted the validity of the 
essential Christian doctrines, and they endeavour 
to express the Christian conception of God in the 
thought-forms of our time. In one aspect they 
may seem to differ, though the difference is more 
apparent than real. Principal GrirriTa-JONES 
tells us, for example, that his book is written for 
the perplexed Christian believer ‘who is anxious 
to harmonize his faith with the world-view of 
Dr. RELTON is 
not so much concerned to harmonize his faith with 


modern science and philosophy.’ 


modern science and philosophy, for the simple 
reason that in science a new discovery may at any 
time upset an ‘ established hypothesis,’ while in 
philosophy there is to-day no outstanding system 
which has won for itself any widespread acceptance. 
The clash of rival speculations presents a spectacle 
of hopeless confusion. To take one point : ‘ Modern 
Philosophy apparently cannot entertain the concept 
of Transcendence: Christian Theology cannot do 
without it. Here we reach the parting of the 
ways.’ 


Even in this. point, however, the difference 
between these thinkers is not great. For, in de- 
scribing the aim of his book, the Principal takes 
care to italicize certain words which practically 
bring his attitude into line with that of Dr. RELTON. 
His book is written, he tells us, for the Christian 
believer who is anxious to express his faith, ‘ so 
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far as that can be done without detriment to spiritual 
values, in the thought-forms of our day and genera- 
tion.’ If for ‘spiritual’ we substitute ‘ Christian,’ 
the writers are in practical agreement. Many 
would welcome a book written, if we may reverse 
the words of Principal GrirritH-JoNEs, ‘not for 
the perplexed Christian believer, but for the un- 
believer, and the sceptic.’? But we have no right 
to quarrel with writers for their choice of a subject ; 
and it is certainly worth while to assert, as these 
writers do boldly assert, that Christian experience 
is as real an entity and as worthy of study as an 
experience which, whether defiantly or regretfully, 
would refuse to describe itself as Christian. 


For this is one of the admirable features common 
to both books, that they courageously face facts. 
The one faces the sorrowful facts of human experi- 
ence which have perplexed the minds, and all but 
broken the hearts, of some who have longed to 
believe in the love of God; the other confidently 
asserts the facts of Christian experience, and 
addresses itself to the question of what philosophical 
postulates these imply. ‘We begin with our 
Christian data, which consist in both fact and inter- 
pretation of fact.’ : 


But more than that, Dr. RELTON sees very 
clearly that he must bring the claims of Christianity 
to the test of experience, and he is not afraid of 
the challenge. The Truth for which he pleads 
must be able to justify itself in competition with 
its rivals, and this he believes it is abundantly 
able to do. This is how he puts it: ‘The only 
test we can apply to Christianity as an historic 
religion claiming Divine sanction and Divine 
origin will not be an external authority of a Church, 
but the authoritative character of the Revelation 


as standing upon its own intrinsic merits in rivalry 


with other religions and tested by comparison with 
other spiritual experience and ethical systems.’ 
And again: ‘Whether the Church in its inter- 
pretation of the truth has or has not succeeded in 
giving to the world a true insight into Reality, 
can only be decided by an examination of the 
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actual content of the message it delivers and the 
work of Christianity in the world.’ 


In the last analysis this is the test that must 
be applied to Jesus Himself. ‘His greatness and 
uniqueness must be judged by the effects of His 
Personality upon history.’ But from this most 
just but drastic test neither He nor His religion has 
anything to fear. ‘History justifies this claim in 
that Christianity in every age has proved itself as 
a dynamic force, and revealed itself as a living 
activity—the activity of a Living God entering 
effectively into human life in the Christian con- 
sciousness, and regenerating human sons by adop- 
tion and grace.’ 


Thus in his search for a Christian philosophy 
which will cover and explain the experience of 
Christian men Dr. Retron asks for no favours. 
He fully recognizes that the system he adumbrates 
in this book must take its chance with other systems 
and must stand or fall on its own merits, worthy 
of acceptance only if it affords a better explanation 
than they do of the meaning of Reality, and if it 
yields a truly comprehensive view of God and His 
relationship to the world. 


Principal GRiFFITH-JONES’s book has not the 
sweep of Dr. RELTON’s, but he deals more elaborately 
with that aspect of the Christian faith to which 
he has chosen to restrict himself. 
he says, ‘ is to justify the ways of God as the supreme 
Ruler of the universe in the face of the modern 
scientific view of the natural order.’ He knows 
well how hard it is to defend the thesis that at the 
heart of things there is love, and not cruelty or even 
indifference, and he does not shrink from stating 
at the worst the case for his opponent. 


‘ Our problem,’ 


The course of his argument, which is conducted 
with much philosophical ability, leads him to many 
interesting presentations of the concrete facts 
which make both for and against the view which 
he defends. Of particular interest is his discussion 
of the question whether animals suffer, and his 
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general conclusion is that ‘the amount and in- 
tensity of suffering in the animate creation is far 
less than the exaggerated accounts given by some 
observers of animal life, and the morbid sympathy 
of many humane people, would lead us to believe.’ 
This is a comforting conclusion and is probably 
not far from the truth. 


Evil is dealt with under four aspects, as limita- 
tion, as error, as suffering, and as sin. There is 
a close and helpful analysis of the function of 
suffering, the organic and redemptive value of which 
is profusely illustrated. Prayer also naturally 
comes up for discussion in a consideration of the 
Providential order, and the conclusion is reached 
that, as God may subtly influence though He 
cannot compel those for whom we pray, intercessory 
prayer is as legitimate in a world ruled by a personal 
God as prayer in the interests of one’s own soul. 
The issue of the whole matter is that, however 
hard and sometimes even impracticable it may be, 
our endeavour should be to cherish ‘an unswerving 
and obstinate trust in the divine control and wise 
guidance of the world in matters beyond the reach 
of vision.’ 


Of these two writers, Dr. RELTON, grappling as 
he does with the arguments of Bosanquet, McTag- 
gart, Unamuno, and others of similar calibre, will 
specially appeal to the philosophically minded, 
while Dr. GRIFFITH-JONES, in virtue of the subject 
and the nature of his discussion, ought to appeal 
to thoughtful men, whether philosophically minded 
or not. But each in his own way contributes to 
our assurance of the reasonableness of the Christian 
faith. 


There is in many quarters at present a certain 
weariness of the whole process of creed-making, 
creed-subscribing, and creed-repeating. Some are 
turning from what they regard as the barren search 
for formule that will express religious truth to seek 
in an ornate and elaborate ritual the true nurture 
of Christian piety. Others, considering what they 
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regard as mechanical aids to devotion as futile as 
the study of metaphysical subtleties, tell us that 
the one thing that matters is that the everyday 
life should be infused with the Christian spirit. 


Yet each one of us has a creed, a creed that is 
shaping our lives, often a very different creed from 
that which we profess and think we hold. The 
true distinction is not between those who believe 
in creeds and those who do not, but between those 
who have examined their working beliefs and 
those who have not. 


Impatience with the continuance of ancient 
controversies over what is known as ‘the Person 
of Christ’ is due in a measure to our imperfect 
understanding of the meaning of the terms em- 
ployed, in part also to the fact that the form in 
which the question has been discussed is largely 
irrelevant to our age. Yet, whatever categories 
or formulz we employ in our answer, the question 
remains: Who is Jesus Christ? By what right 
‘By what 
Who gave 


does He demand my allegiance ? 
authority doest thou these things ? 
thee this authority ?’ 


In trying to answer this question, it is well to 
know the answers that have been given in the 
past. The Rev. Sydney Cave, M.A., D.D., has 
provided us with just the help we need in The 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ (Duckworth: 
‘Studies in Theology’ Series; 5s. net), an ad- 
mirable introduction to an historical study of 
Christology. 


One is struck afresh with the very early date at 
which some questions we regard as modern cropped 
up inthe Church. The proposal sometimes made to 
- Hinduize Christianity, so as to facilitate its ac- 
climatization in India, is an example of an attitude 
that is as old as Tertullian. ‘What,’ he asks, 
“has Athens to do with Jerusalem? What concord 
is there between the Academy and the Church ? 
. . . Away with all attempts to produce a mottled 
Christianity of Stoic, Platonic, and dialectic com- 
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position. We want no curious disputation after 
possessing Christ.’ 

The history reminds us also of the supreme im- 
portance of keeping our creed in touch with life. 
It is useless, as the Eastern Church found between 
the Fourth and the Sixth Councils, to have a clear 
conception of the Trinity, if the God who is triune 
is not the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Nor is there any merit in asserting the true man- 
hood of Jesus if at the same time we lift Him right 
out of human life. By the time of the Seventh 
(Ecumenical Council (at Niczea in 787), Christ ‘ had 
become so remote from men that popular piety 
had turned from the adoration of our Lord to the 
veneration of His image, or the image of the Virgin, 
or the saints,’ and this Council legalized the venera- 
tion of these icons. 


Of special interest is Dr. Cave’s chapter on ‘ Our 
Present Problem.’ We call the Christian revela- 
tion final, but our understanding of it can never 
be final. We see only with the eyes of our time 
and only such facts as have come within the ken of 
our own or of past ages. 
only get a puzzled look through a mirror. 


As Paul says, now we 
Con- 
sequently, each age has to think out afresh its 
doctrine of God and of Christ. 


Dr. Cave will have none of the distinction 
between the Jesus of history and the Christ of 
faith. The older apologists erred in speaking of 
the ‘claims’ of Christ. In the Synoptics at least, 
speaking generally, Jesus preaches not Himself, 
but God and the Kingdom of God. Yet even in 
the Synoptics the Message is implicitly but in- 
separably bound up with the Messenger. His 
revelation of God was at the same time a revelation 
of Himself. The Jesus who pointed men to God, 
but for whom as for His followers the question of 
His own Person was irrelevant, is a creation of 
Liberal Christianity. We do not find Him in the 
New Testament. 


We make several preliminary demands of any 
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attempt to produce a doctrine of the Person of 
Christ. In the first place, it must absolutely 
conserve, with something more than verbal homage, 
the unity of God. If Muhammadans, and many 
besides Muhammadans, believe that the Christian 
worships three Gods, the fault lies largely with 
misunderstandings of the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity, misunderstandings for which Christianity 
Further, 
it must avoid the tendency, not so common now 


must bear some measure of the blame. 


as formerly, to set up God over against Jesus. 
It must recognize that we do not know God and 
Jesus ; that we know God only in and through 
Jesus. 

Further, our doctrine must use the language 
and the concepts of our own day. The word 
‘person’ has played a large part in the history of 
the doctrine of the Trinity ; but Tertullian did not 
mean by ‘persona’ what we mean by ‘ person,’ 
even if we knew just what we do mean by ‘ person.’ 
Again, the category of ‘substance’ may be useful 
when the deification of man is regarded as the end 
of Christianity. In the language of Athanasius, 
‘He was made man that we might be made God.’ 
But an age which regards it as the aim of our 
religion that man should have fellowship with God 
has much less use for this conception of ‘ sub- 
stance.’ 


Nor do we look with kindly eyes on any theory 
that would make Jesus, in the days of His flesh, 
an example of duplex personality, that would make 
of Him a being neither of earth nor of heaven, in 
whom the human and the Divine alternately took 
control in a way that separates Him from God 
as much as it does from man. Even if we relegate 
the Divine ‘ nature’ of Jesus to the region of the 
sub-conscious, we are still parting Him in twain. 
It is not simply as a concession to our human 
limitations that we insist that the Jesus we know 
is not two but one. 


As Dr. Cave says, the truth about Jesus must 
cease to be an unintelligible mystery and become 
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a gospel. What is wrong with our creeds is not 
that they are creeds, but that we have had in them 
too much of the head and too little of the heart. 
Dr. Denney thought that creeds should be sung 
rather than signed; and when we truly realize 
what Jesus is to God and to man, the natural 
expression of that recognition is a hymn of praise 
rather than the formal recital of a creed. It is 
better to let Christ lead us to God, lead us to see 
the infinite possibilities of man, than even to under- 
stand how God and man may be united in Christ. 
More important than to explain Christ is to accept 
with all our heart the explanation of God and of 
the world that we find in Him. 


Of the two great dangers that beset any search 
for a doctrine of the Person of Christ, Dr. Cavr 
thinks the greater danger is to conceive Jesus only 
as a God-filled man, ‘the expression in human 
history of the “ God-will” for our salvation. 
Christmas and Easter-day then lose much of their 
supreme significance, and the Communion Service, 
though still the precious memorial of the Redeemer’s 
love, could no longer be regarded as the trysting- 
place of the exalted Lord with His redeemed 
community.’ 


The author of ‘The Spiritual Pilgrimage of 
Jesus,’ the Rev. J. A. Rosertson, M.A., D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Literature and 
Theology at Aberdeen, has just written a book 
which is really a prolegomenon to the earlier work 
—Divine Vocation in Human Life (James Clarke ; 
6s. net). It is needless to say that, like all his 
other work, this new book is characterized by a 
refinement of both style and thought which makes 
it a constant pleasure to read. Dr. ROBERTSON 
has something of the mystic in him, more than a 
touch of originality and a gift of beauty in his 
writing which lends it a certain distinction. 


Vocation, taken how you will, does not seem to 
be a subject that would last out a whole volume of 
two hundred and fifty pages. But there are topics 
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that lead up to it, and others that flow from it; 
which are germane enough to the central topic, 
and which lend additional interest to the treat- 
First 
there are the fundamental attitudes man takes to 


ment. The former are three in number. 
the world, the typical directions his soul takes in 
trying to comprehend the world; and finally the 
fact, which introduces us to the main study, that 
man is not the only seeker ; God also is a Seeker, 
striving to establish a community of souls in His 
own life. 

In the New Testa- 
God 
calls us with a ‘ holy calling,’ and it is ours to make 
our calling sure. 


Thus we come to Vocation. 
ment the word is used chiefly of salvation. 


In ordinary usage ‘ vocation’ 
has not this august significance. 
to our business or profession. 


It refers simply 
The purpose of this 
book is to lift the word to the highest plane where 
its meaning is a Divine summons to service, to the 
fulfilling of a definite part in the Plan of God. 


Dr. RoBERTSON, then, conducts us on a pilgrim- 
age in which we rise from stage to stage till we see 
the full content of this great word. We begin 
with the man who says, ‘My occupation was 
And this suggests 
the real meaning of accident and leads to a dis- 
cussion of coincidence, until we see that God works 
out His will through ‘accident’ and that the 
simplest happening may reveal His presence and 
Providence. Another man may say, ‘ My trade 
was determined for me by birth or heredity.’ 


determined for me by accident.’ 


But even here we may trace opportunity in our 
limitations and the hand of God who leads the 
faithful steward into a larger room in life. 


Another man may say, ‘My profession was 
chosen for me by a friend whose advice or authority 
I respected.’ But here, where purpose for the 
first time enters, we must not imagine the Divine 
Hand has been ruled out. It may be seen in the 
counsel of friends as well as in the facts of heredity. 
Still another man protests that he has chosen his 


own line in life, following his own bent and inclina- 
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tion. And when this is serious it really means 
that a man follows that to which he is called by 
the ideal of what he would be. He would be the 
perfect ploughman, the approved banker, the 
But how much is involved in 
this thought of a larger and fuller Ego ? 


successful grocer. 


When we ask the meaning of this self-determina- 
tion we may get many answers, but all of them 
push us up to a higher and higher meaning of 
Vocation. One answer, for example, may be that 
we choose our path simply to make a living. But 
when we examine this we find one implication in it 
of importance, namely, that mere existence has a 
reason behind it. There are big issues in the 
decision to live. But the answer may be, again, 
that we work to maintain those we love, our 
children and home. And in listening to this voice 
a man may become self-forgetting. And here at 
last a truly moral conception of life emerges. Our 
vocation becomes a life task undertaken at the 
summons of love. 

This answer takes us swiftly to a still wider 
conception of duty. For our family is only one 
among others. And we cannot stop at what would 
be an enlarged egotism. We are led on to the 
thought of a common weal, ‘ the call of the need of 
the community blends with the call of his family’s 
need’ for its head. And so our conception of 
vocation is seen as the call of human society to its 
citizens. And the ideal of success becomes dis- 
placed by the ideal of service. In other words, we 
come face to face with the moral ideal which F. H. 
Bradley has described in the classical phrase ‘ my 
station and its duties.’ 


But even this is not sufficient. The individual 
objects to dependence on his political organism. 
The moral saints and heroes are always ahead of 
their society. And for them the moral ideal floats 
away into the still unrealized. A stage higher is 
reached when one sees that behind even a fine 
nationalism lies a world-good calling to men in 
every nation to work and sacrifice that the world 
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may be a better place. Of course in this service 
each nation has its own share and contributes its 
own treasure, as Greece the love of beauty, Rome 
order and law, Israel the reality of God. And men 
may find in serving their nation a real service of 
the world. . 


But this brings us near the end of our pilgrimage. 
We begin to see the great Plan which includes all 
nations and all lives. Vocation is now seen to be 


ep 
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a call which comes to a man out of the heart of the 
Reality in which he finds himself, which is the will 
of the Infinite personal Life. There is an ultimate 
Reality which authenticates the summons of the 
ideal in conscience. There is a goal to which 
Creation is moving, and behind all a Purpose which 
is realizing itself. And when we see our place in 
this we can say, ‘I have found Thee, who hast ever 
been seeking me; Thou hast revealed Thyself to 
me, who have ever been seeking Thee.’ 


Recent TBougBe on the Doctrine of he Merson of 
EBbrist. 


By THE REVEREND SYDNEY Cave, M.A., D.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


Ir is peculiarly difficult to describe the thought 
of the age in which we live. As Goethe said, 
‘It is their outcome which gives to deeds their 
title,’ and it is too soon to decide whether new 
tendencies mean advance or retrogression. Only 
when a conflict is passed, can its real issues be 
determined. : 

It will be convenient to begin our study with a 
brief description of the position in Christology 
at the opening of the twentieth century. 

In Germany Ritschlianism still dominated 
theology. Ritschl, indeed, was dead, but his 
influence remained. His reconstruction of theology 
had rendered the Church an inestimable service. 
By its concentration on the indubitable fact of 
Christ, and His value to us as God, it had helped 
to destroy the excessive intellectualism both of 
orthodoxy and of ‘ liberalism’ ; it had led men back 
from the worship of the vain idol of the Absolute 
to the God whom Christ revealed ; and had shown 
that the essential element in Christianity is neither 
the speculations of orthodoxy, nor the ‘idea of 
Christ’ into which left-wing Hegelianism had re- 


1 For a fuller description of the modern period, I 
would venture to refer to the chapter on ‘ Ritschl and 
the Modern Period,’ and for the standpoint here 
adopted, the chapter on ‘ Our Present Problem ’ in my 
recent book on The Doctrine of the Person of Christ. 


solved the meaning of His person, but the concrete 
work and mission of Jesus Christ, the founder of the 


- Kingdom of God, the perfect revealer of God, the 


perfect redeemer of man. 

Ritschl was a ponderous and often repellent 
writer, unduly controversial, and allowing at times 
his scorn for sentimentality to conceal his genuine 
Christian enthusiasm. His views found a more 
attractive presentation in Herrmann’s book The 
Communion of the Christian with God, which, in our 
country especially, has had, we imagine, an influence 
greater than any of Ritschl’s works. With a 
prophetic ardour alien from Ritschl’s tempera- 
ment, Herrmann sought to bring men back to what 
he held to be the certain fact of Christian experi- 
ence, the communion of the Christian with God 
through our knowledge of the historic Jesus. No 
modern writer has described in more moving terms 
our indebtedness to the words and deeds and inner 
experience of the Jesus of whom the Gospels speaka 
For Herrmann, it was not enough to say that we 
come to God through Christ. ‘It is truer to say 
that we find in God Himself nothing but Christ.’ 
God makes Himself known to us through the fact 
of Christ, ‘on the strength of which we are able to 
believe in Him.’ ‘The existence of this Jesus in 
this world of ours is the fact in which God so touches 
us as to come into a communion with us that can 
endure.’ Yet the implicates of this faith, Herrmann 
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refused to explore. We can be sure, indeed, that 
Christ knows about us, although in this life we can 
have no personal communion with Him, but from 
the problem of His pre-existence, Herrmann bade 
men turn ‘ with hearts cold as ice.’ 

Like all great theologies, Ritschlianism shows 
unmistakably upon it the marks of the Time Spirit. 
Rightly had it emphasized that we must begin with 
the known, and not the unknown, with the histori- 
cally given, not with the speculatively preconceived. 
But reason has its rights, and it was impossible 
that the caveat of their great master should per- 
manently prevent the members of this school either 
working out the implicates of the Christian facts, 
and so passing to a confession of Christ’s Godhead 
which involves a more explicit recognition of His 
exalted and pre-existent life, or receding to a lesser 
view of Him which makes of Him no more than the 
supreme religious hero of the race. And, at the 
beginning of this century, both tendencies were 
already at work. 

Of the first, we may take as illustrations the 
Christologies of Julius Kaftan and of Haering. 
To Kaftan,! Christianity means the life hid with 
Christ in God. It is not an ethical religion only, 
but an ethical religion of redemption, liberating 
not from sin alone, but from bondage to the seen 
and the temporal, for Christians are meant to live 
already as in the eternal, an eternal whose content 
and meaning are given us in the exalted Christ. 
As faith has to do with present realities, Christian 
faith has, as its first concern, the exalted Christ, 
but this exalted Christ we know through the life- 
picture of Him given in the Gospels. And the pre- 
existence of Christ which Ritschl and Herrmann 
had been unwilling even to discuss, is here ex- 
plicitly asserted as the necessary consequence of 
Christian faith. ‘ Our faith in Christ lacks adequate 
experience, unless we affirm the eternal God in 
the historic Saviour, so that He who stands before 
us there, is He who from eternity is in God.’ 

‘ We find a similar confession in Haering’s sug- 
gestive book The Christian Faith, which happily 
has been translated into English.2 Christ, he 

1 The 1st ed. of Kaftan’s Dogmatitk was published in 
1897. Our account of it is based on the 6th ed. of 1909. 
An important supplement to it is his Zuy Dogmatik 
(1904). It is unfortunate that the only book of his 
translated into English is his early book on The Tyuth 
of Christianity, a technical work, and marked by 


much of the narrowness of the older Ritschlianism. 
* Eng. tr., 1915, from second German ed. of 1912. 
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teaches us, does not belong to the past alone. His 
activity is still perceived by faith, yet this activity 
is not different from that which He showed in His 
historical revelation. ‘The work of the exalted 
Christ is this, that He makes operative for us His 
historical work on earth.’ From such immediate 
utterances of Christian faith, Haering passes to 
its ‘ presuppositions or inferences,’ which ‘rise in 
the last resort to a height which seems to point 
beyond themselves.’ It is in this way that we 
reach the doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence. It is a 
‘boundary thought,’ transcending what we know 
or understand and yet the sure consequence of 
faith. 

With these right-wing Ritschlians, we thus 
begin, not with pagan views of God and man 
to which we have somehow to relate the doctrine 
of Christ, but with Christ as known in history 
and by Christian faith, and then pass from the 
immediate utterances of Christian faith to the 
tentative exploration of its ultimate implicates : 
Christ’s pre-existence and His relation to the 
eternal God. 

If some Ritschlians thus passed from the fact 
of Christ to the exploration of the implicates of His 
place and person, others, more numerous and more 
influential, sought to remove the necessity for 
such exploration by reducing the content of the 
giver. Ritschl himself had condemned the attempt 
to write the life of Jesus, for such an attempt ‘ im- 
plies the surrender of the conviction that Jesus 
belonged to. a higher order than all other men,’ 
but it was from this group especially that there 
came those attractive presentations of the life 
and teaching of Jesus which seemed to place Him 
in immediate accord with an age which, though 
distrustful of the supernatural, was ready to admire 
the supposed ‘ Jesus of the Gospels,’ who leads us 
to God as no one else can do, but was not Himself 
part of the gospel He proclaimed. We think of 
such famous books as Harnack’s What is Chris- 
tianity ? or Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus, or Bousset’s 
Jesus. No books praised Jesus more happily 
than they, but, for all their veneration of His 
character, their praise was something different 
from classic Christian faith. They did for Jesus 
what the one-eyed Wotan did for Briinnhilde, 
‘ They kissed the Godhead away.’ 

In Great Britain, German theology had far less 
influence than German scholarship. The Kenotic 
theory, which has been in abeyance in Germany 
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during this period,! was represented in influential 
books, both of High Anglicans like Dr. Gore 2 
and Dr. Ottley,? and of Free Churchmen like Dr. 
Fairbairn and Dr. Forrest,®> whilst Christian 
Hegelianism, which was already moribund in 
Germany, still lived in England, largely through its 
very attractive presentation in the writings of T. 
H. Green and Edward Caird. Of German books, 
Herrmann’s Communion of the Christian with God 
had great influence, though many, who owed 
Herrmann much, refused to rest content with his 
negations. If, in theology, German thought had 
only a restricted influence, in scholarship, the de- 
pendence was often servile, especially with those 
who, in their ignorance of German, believed that 
the brilliant books of German ‘ liberals,’ published 
in English by a great Unitarian firm, represented 
the last results of German scholarship, and the 
unsettlement which such books produced was re- 
flected in the fierce controversies aroused in 1907 
by the Rev. R. J. Campbell’s New Theology, and by 
Mr. Robert’s article, ‘ Jesus or Christ ?’ in The 
Hibbert Journal of 1909. Of the first book, it 
would be ungenerous to speak, as its author has 
since retracted his views, but it is indicative of 
much that a revival of the Hegelian interpretation 
of Christianity could, in all sincerity, be called a 
new theology. To Mr. Robert’s article, The Hibbert 
Journal erected the massive mausoleum of a special 
supplement, ‘ Jesus or Christ ?’; a book which re- 
mains as an interesting memorial of the confusion 
of that time. 

To these controversies we owe two books of 
permanent value, Dr. Denney’s Jesus and the 
Gospel and Dr. Forsyth’s The Person and Place of 
Christ. Dr. Denney was concerned to prove that 
Christianity is ‘justified in the mind of Christ,’ 
and with all his old incisiveness, but with a new 
sympathy and tolerance, showed that the faith of 
the New Testament is the faith, not in a supreme 
religious hero, but in a Divine Lord. Dr. Forsyth 
vigorously attacked the genial ‘liberalism’ which 
denies to Christ a final place, and himself, rejecting 
the Greek philosophy of substance, expounds the 
meaning of Christ’s person in terms of a meta- 

1Its last important presentation in German was 
written by a Swedish theologian, Bensow (Die Lehre 
von dey Kenoseé, 1903). 

2 The Incarnation of the Son of God, 1891. 

3 The Doctrine of the Incarnation,’ 1902. 


4 The Place of Christ in Modern Theology, 1893. 
6 Especially in his book The Authority of Christ, 1907. 
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physics which is ethical and personal, and, re- 
cognizing that the Incarnation meant not only a 
‘kenosis ’ but a ‘plerosis,’ sought to unite with the 
‘kenotic’ view, the theory of Christ’s person, 
propounded by Dorner and by Kahler, which re- 
cognizes the gradual development of the incarna- 
tion, so that the reception by the human of the 
Divine was completed, not in the cradle, but on the 
Cross. 

Mention must here be made of Dr. Sanday’s 
new interpretation of the Person of Christ in his 
Christologies Ancient and Modern, first published 
in 1910, in which the subliminal consciousness was 
called in to explain the Divine in Jesus, whilst, at 
the same time, affirming that ‘the human con- 
sciousness of the Lord’ was ‘entirely human.’ 
In this way, Dr. Sanday claimed that we could 
take ‘the humanity of our Lord in real earnest,’ 
and yet assert that ‘ this human life, was, in its 
deepest roots, directly continuous with the life of 
God Himself.’ Such an interpretation, coming 
from one so justly venerated, naturally aroused at 
the time much interest ; but this new explanation 
of Christ’s person seems to create more difficulties 
than it solves, and of it we hear little to-day. 

Of far greater importance was the publication 
in 1912 of Dr. Mackintosh’s book on The Person 
of Jesus Christ, which seems to many of us 
the most suggestive and valuable on its subject 
of modern times. This book not only gives 
a full and discriminating account of the Biblical 
and ecclesiastical material, but an _ elaborate 
constructive statement. With the right-wing 
Ritschlians, Dr. Mackintosh distinguishes between 
the ‘immediate utterances of faith’ that Christ is 
the exalted Lord, perfectly human and perfectly 
Divine, and the ‘ Transcendent Implicates ’ of Chris- 
tian faith, the idea of the Incarnation, the pre- 
existence of Christ, His self-limitation and self- 
realization, His relation to the Divine Triunity. 
We have here a metaphysical Christology, but it is 
a Christology which has learnt to distinguish the 
Christian facts, as known to Christian experience, 
from their intellectual interpretation, an inter- 
pretation made in categories obtained not from 
an alien philosophy, but from a metaphysics 
which is itself derived from the inherent necessities 
of Christian faith. 

a 

In Germany, even before the war, there were 

signs of reaction against the developments we 
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have described. Of significance here was the 
Modern-Positive School! which complained of the 
undue isolation of the Ritschlian construction, 
and which sought, while retaining the full view of 
Christ which the ‘ liberals’ of the Ritschlian school 
had helped to menace, to express that view in terms 
of a world-view intelligible to modern thought. 
Still more significant was the interest aroused just 
before the war in Schaeder’s vigorous protest 
against the whole development of theology from 
Schleiermacher on.2 Theology, he argued, should 
be theocentric; instead, since Schleiermacher’s 
time it had been, for the most part, anthropo- 
centric, concerned less with God than man. ‘ Little 
man has cast on God his shadow.’ It is not our 
experience which is primary, but the revelation of 
God in Christ, and, strictly speaking, God, and God 
alone, is the one object of Christian faith, and the 
one subject-matter of Christian Theology, so that 
our faith in Christ is not faith in the Jesus of history, 
but in the risen and exalted Lord, who belongs to the 
God whom alone we worship. 

Students of theology, in the narrower sense of 
the word, are always few, and far more interest was 
aroused by the sharp reaction in Germany against 
the ‘liberal’ picture of Jesus’ life and mission 
which had been so confidently proclaimed as the 
supreme achievement of modern scholarship.® 

So early as 1901, Wrede had complained that the 
modern reconstruction of the life of Jesus, based 
on St. Mark’s Gospel, was a piece of psychological 
guesswork, and had himself sought to show that 
it was only after the Resurrection that the disciples 
thought of Jesus as the Messiah.* Arbitrary as was 
his own reconstruction, it was only the same sort 
of arbitrariness as many of the ‘liberal’ scholars 


1The programme of this school is best studied in 
Griitzmacher, Studien zur systematischen Theologie, 
ii. and iii., 1905 and 1909. So far as I know, the only 
book of this school which has been translated is R. 
Seeberg’s The Fundamental Truths of the Christian 
Religion, 1908. Seeberg’s view has now found fuller 
expression in his Dogmatik, i. 1924. 

*In his Theozentrische Theologie, i.2, 1916, ii., for4. 

° ‘The word ‘ liberal’ is used throughout this study, 
not in the vague English sense, as opposed to ‘ tradi- 
tional ’—in that sense all of us who are trying to 
interpret the gospel to modern men are liberals—but 
in the German sense as opposed to ‘ positive,’ i.e. 
as denying that in Christ there has come a revelation, 
which, however incomplete our understanding of it is, 
is final and normative. 

* Das Messiasgeheimnis in der Evangelien. 
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had shown in their modernization of Mark’s Gospel, 
and the book led many to discover that the modern 
‘ Jesus of the Gospels’ was not the Jesus of history ; 
and, when Drews in 1909 revived the fantastic 
theory that Jesus never lived, the fierceness with 
which he was assailed by ‘ liberal’ scholars seemed 
to show that they had begun to be uncertain of their 
reconstruction of the life of Jesus. 

More damaging still to the ‘liberal’ view of 
Jesus has been the ‘ eschatological’ interpretation 
of Him. The view found its first and most pointed 
expression in a little book by Johannes Weiss, 
published as long ago as 1892, and entitled The 
Preaching of Jesus on the Kingdom of God. It is 
difficult to imagine any presentation of our Lord’s 
teaching in more violent contrast to the genial and 
modernized Jesus of much current ‘liberalism ’ 
than this picture of Jesus as the stern prophet of 
the world’s immediate and predestined end, pro- 
claiming a kingdom which would come by God’s 
sole and catastrophic act. In the second edition of 
this book, published eight years later, Johannes 
Weiss admitted that his first sketch was one- 
sided, and explained that it had been the outcome 
of an intense personal conflict. Brought up in 
Ritschlianism, he was convinced that Ritschlianism 
provided the form of Christianity most suited to 
modern men, and yet, when he turned to the Gospels, 
he discovered to his regret that the Ritschlian idea 
of the Kingdom of God was alien from the teaching 
of Christ. It owed its origin rather to Kant and the 
Illumination. In this second and greatly enlarged 
edition Johannes Weiss conceded that there were 
times in Jesus’ ministry when the deep shadows 
cast by the impending judgment vanished, and 
men and things appeared in a friendlier light. The 
innate joy in nature and the world of men took 
again its proper place. The thought of the down- 
fall of the world receded, and Jesus gave Himself 
to the things of this world, rejoiced with the glad, 
mourned with those that wept. No longer, then, 
was He the stern and gloomy prophet, but a Man 
among men, a Child of God among the children of 
men. From such a mood came those words and 
parables which are of imperishable freshness, and 
in which there is little trace of world-weariness and 
asceticism, of the end of the world and the impend- 
ing judgment, and moral commands whose inner 
beauty secure their permanent worth for men of 
every age. 

There is no such concession in Schweitzer’s 
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famous book From Reimarus to Wrede, published 
in 1906 and translated into English in 1910 under 
the title The Quest of the Historical Jesus. The 
book is too well known to need description. With 
bitter scorn Schweitzer denounces the modern 
reconstruction of the life of Jesus. Its Jesus of 
Nazareth is ‘a figure designed by rationalism, en- 
dowed with life by liberalism, and clothed by modern 
theology in a historical garb.’ The true Jesus of 
history is a ‘ stranger and an enigma.’ He belongs 
to His own age and cannot be transported into 
ours. 

By bringing into prominence aspects of the 
Gospels which had been ignored or eliminated, the 
“eschatologists ’ have made it impossible for us to 
modernize Jesus in the way that many ‘liberals’ 
did. But the view, in its extreme form, seems 
destructive not only of ‘liberalism, but of any 
such estimate of Jesus as would make necessary 
a special doctrine of His person. It would be hard 
to see, in the mistaken fanatic whom Schweitzer 
depicts, one who is, in any sense, the perfect re- 
vealer of God and the saviour of men. To some 
of us it seems that Schweitzer’s picture of Jesus 
is at least as distorted as the ‘liberal’ view 
it was intended to displace. We may not 
ignore the paradox of Christ’s self-consciousness. 
Apocalyptic forms He used. He was the Son of 
Man, the glorious figure of apocalyptic hopes, and 
yet He accomplished His work in a way undreamed 
of in these apocalyptic dreams. He was the suffer- 
ing Servant of the Lord who came, not to destroy 
all save the elect, but to give His life a ransom for 
the many. 

The other great controversy of recent times is 
concerned with the influence, not of Jewish, but 
of pagan thought. 

Ritschl had unduly isolated Christianity from 
non-Christian religions. Many of his followers 
are among those who press to an extreme the inter- 
action of other religions on primitive Christianity. 
This religio-historical school has produced one 
great systematic thinker, Troeltsch, whose works 
are likely to have increasing influence in our own 
country! To him, Jesus is the symbol of what is 
for us in Europe the highest expression of religion 
that we know—the life-world of early Christianity. 
But truth is ‘ polymorphous,’ and we cannot speak 

1 His position is well described in two recent English 


books—Bouquet, Is Christianity the Final Religion ? 
1921; and Sleigh, The Sufficiency of Christianity, 1923. 
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of the absolute validity of Christianity. From this 
standpoint, too, there can be no special doctrine 
of Christ’s person, for Christology is a meaning- 
less term unless it be, in some sense, a confession 
of Christ’s Godhead. From the brilliant scholars 
of this school has come the attempt to explain the 
ascription by the early Church to Christ of Lord- 
ship by the influence of the paganism of the age, 
and especially of the mystery-cults of gods who die 
and rise again, which, it is asserted, though not yet 
proved, were already prevalent in the Roman 
Empire at the time when Christianity first entered 
the Gentile world. The researches of men like 
Reitzenstein? and Bousset? have rendered New 
Testament scholarship an immeasurable service, 
and have helped to make more vivid to us the 
Greco-Oriental syncretism of Apostolic times.* 
But, like the extreme eschatologists, they too 
sacrifice facts to theory, and tend unduly to identify 
form with content. And when scholars have 
done here their work, the problem will still remain 
one, not of scholarship, but of faith. The ultimate 
question is not ‘in what forms did men first present 
the Christian message of the Son of God who died 
and rose again ?’ but ‘is its content true ?’ and our 
answer to that question must depend on our whole 
estimate of Jesus, on whether we share the Church’s 
faith in Him. 
III. 

It is too soon as yet to assess the influence of the 
Great War on the development of Christology. 

In England and America the War has led many 
to turn their faces from the future to the past, and 
to try to find security in Fundamentalism, or in a 
revived ‘ Medievalism’ which, though it insists 
on creedal orthodoxy, yet gives to Christ less im- 
portance than He has in the classic faith of the New 
Testament, for His place in the believer’s life is 
shared in part by the Virgin and the Saints. 

2 Poimandres, 1904; Die hellenistischen Mysterien- 
veligionen,” 1920. 

3 Kyrios Christos, 1921, and Jesus der Herr, 1916, 
an answer to Wernle’s vigorous attack on Kyrios 
Christos (Jesus und Paulus Antithesen zu Boussets 
Kyrios Christos, 1915). 

4To this school we owe Lietzmann’s Handbuch, 
with its admirable commentaries on the New Testa- 
ment.’ The views of this school are represented in 
English by Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, 
1919, and in a modified form by Morgan, The Religion 
and Theology of Paul, 1917. For criticism, see Kennedy, 
St. Paul and the Mystery Religions, 1913; and Machen, 
The Origin of Paul’s Religion, 1923. 
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In Germany the War has led to a notable re- 
action, not only against the ‘ Jesusism’ of some 
‘liberal ’ scholars, but against every modern attempt 
to exhaust the meaning of Christ by rational and 
ethical interpretations of Him. 

This reaction has taken an extreme form in the 
‘ Theology of Crisis’ of which Barth’s Commentary 
on Romans is perhaps the most important ex- 
pression. It is an amazing book—five hundred 
pages of violent paradox. Barth delights in em- 
phasizing the irrationality of Paul’s thought. He 
has more than Dr. Forsyth’s contempt for the ‘ lust 
for lucidity.’ The desire for simplicity, he tells us, 
is simply the longing felt by most theologians for 
a truth which should be direct and not paradoxical, 
and so not to be received by faith alone. The only 
light we have comes from the light which is given 
us in Christ’s death. Religion is for Barth no 
source of comfort. It is the opponent of man, 
though disguised as his truest friend ; it is the crisis 
of culture and of ignorance. It is the most 
dangerous opponent, apart from God Himself, 
which man has on this side of death. Religion 
can only serve to reveal our Godlessness, for it is 
a human possession and work—it is the highest 
achievement of men, but not the overcoming nor 
the renewal of the human. It is ‘ flesh,’ even 
though it dresses itself out as the history of salva- 
tion, and ‘all flesh’ is ‘grass.’ So our one hope 
lies not in human piety, nor in human devotion, 
but in the sole act of God. God sent His own Son 
because of our sin. That is the liberating word. 
It is to be described only in strong negations, to be 
preached only as a paradox, to be grasped only 
as the absurdum, which, as such, is the credibile, 
because it is the Divine reaction against sin. The 
offence, the vexation, which it gives us, is a re- 
flexion of the offence, the vexation, which we are 
to God. 

The book, for all its violence, is one of the most 
moving and impressive works in modern theology. 
But, if Barth be right, there can be no theology, 
no successful attempt to understand the mystery 
of Christ’s person. All that is possible for us is the 
awed expression of the awful, yet gracious, act of 
God in sending Christ to die for men, revealing 
thus His mercy in His judgment, His grace in His 
unapproachable and awful holiness. And _ this 

1 Dey Rémerbrief, ist ed., 1918, 2nd imp. of 2nd ed., 


1923. Dr. Karl Barth is Professor of Reformed 
Theology in the University of Géttingen. 
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Barth admits, ‘Do we speak of the redeeming 
message of Christ, the Word of God as teaching, or 
of theology as science? We hear Kierkegaard’s 
words, “ Professors in this, that Christ was cruci- 
fied,” or Overbeck’s ‘‘ Theologians are the fools of 
human society.”’ It says much for the violence 
of the reaction against pre-war theology that such 
a teacher should have so great an influence on the 
younger men in the German Church to-day. 

Less extreme, and in our country, at any rate, 
far more influential, is Otto’s book on The Holy.* 

For Otto, the distinctive category of religion 
as the Holy Religion is concerned with the Numin- 
ous, which produces in us awe—the response on our 
side of the mysterium tremendum of the Divine. 
Otto recognizes the special task of Protestantism 
to bring into prominence the ethical and rational 
elements of Christianity, but these alone do not 
constitute it a religion. The disciples at the first 
did not follow Jesus because they understood Him. 
Their faith in Him was not in the first place rational, 
but spontaneous and unreasoned, and we too, like 
them, can, by a genuine ‘ divination,’ a religious 
intuition, be sure of the presence in Him of the 
Divine. So Jesus was more than a ‘ divination.’ 
A prophet is that. He is the object of divination. 
He was thus more than a prophet. He is the Son, 
for He Himself in His person and work has become 
the object of the ‘ divination ’ of the Holy. 

Otto has had himself to protest against the way 
his emphasis on the non-rational elements in 
religion has been abused. In the preface to the 
recently issued third impression of the English 
translation, he writes: ‘I do not want to promote 
in any way the tendency of our time towards an 
extravagant and fantastic “‘irrationalism.” The 
“irrational” is to-day a favourite theme of all 
who are too lazy to think, or too ready to evade the 
arduous duty of clarifying their ideas, and grounding 
their convictions on a basis of coherent thought.’ 
His book is wrongly used if it leads men to seek, 
not the revealed, but the occult. But it may do 
us an inestimable service if it restores to us the 
sense of amazed wonder at God’s grace in Christ. 
We know Christ through what He has done for us. 


2 Das Heilige, first published in 1916. The book was 
described by the present writer in an article, ‘ The 
Paradox of Religion: A Study of Otto’s The Holy,’ 
in the Expositor, Feb. 1923. There is now an admirable 
translation by Harvey, The Idea of the Holy, of which a 
third impression has recently appeared. 
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But we may not treat Him as a means and not 
an end, nor, in our concentration on human needs, 
fail to think of Him with awe and adoration. 


IV. 


It cannot, then, be claimed that ‘recent thought 
on the Doctrine of Christ’ has reached as yet 
any final conclusion. In our own country, Dr. 
Gore would have us abandon any attempt to re- 
interpret the Doctrine of Christ in modern terms, 
and, instead, reinstate not only the content but 
the terminology of the Creeds.1 Dr. Relton ? 
bids us find the clue to Christology in the doctrine 
of the enhypostasia, first taught by Leontius of 
Byzantium, a doctrine unintelligible save to those 
familiar with the subtle speculations which preceded 
and followed the Council of Chalcedon. Bishop 
- Temple ? would have us reinterpret the ancient 
conciliar decisions in the light of a Christian 
Platonism, which, he claims, would enable us 
to assert that real humanity of the incarnate 
Christ which the Greek Christology tended to 
obscure. 

To others of us it seems better to abandon 
altogether the attempt to interpret Christ to our 
age in the categories of a philosophy which is not 
-only obsolete, but incongruous with Christian 
values. The ancient formule, as Schleiermacher 
pointed out long ago, are self-contradictory. In 
the doctrine of the Trinity as we have it in St. 
Augustine, the ‘ Athanasian’ creed and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the unity of the Godhead is so strongly 
emphasized as to make meaningless the dominant 
Christology in which Christ is regarded as the 
incarnate Son of God. If Christianity be, as we 
believe, a religion not of ‘deification’ but of 
communion, then no philosophy of ‘substance’ 
can be adequate for its expression. We need, 
instead, a philosophy of personality, and it is one 
of the encouraging signs of the times that there 
have appeared in recent years books 4 in which we 


1See his criticism of Dr. Mackintosh in The Holy 
Spirit and the Church, 1924, pp. 228-243. 

2A Study in Christology, 1922. 

8 Christus Veritas, 1924, pp. 106-133. 

4E.g, Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God; Sorley, 
Moral Values and the Idea of God; Webb, God and 
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have already the beginning of a philosophy of 
personality which will be congruous with Christian 
values, and in which, as we hope, the doctrine of 
Christ’s person may one day find a more congenial 
expression. 

Meanwhile the Church has a still more urgent 
task. Rightly do the classic formule assert that 
Christ was truly God and truly man, but the asser- 
tion has little worth or meaning unless we give to 
God and man their Christian value. Little as we 
know of Christ, we know more of Him than we do 
of God. We have to begin with what we know of 
Christ, and try to understand the God whom He 
revealed. It is here that we have the prime 
failure of the ancient orthodoxy. It assumed 
that Christ was the unknown quantity which had 
to be resolved into terms of God and man as if 
the meaning of God and man were already clear. 
It failed to see that the God of Jesus Christ was 
different altogether from the God of pagan phil- 
osophy, the ultimate abstraction of thought, im- 
passible and to be known only by negations. Our 
problem to-day is less to define the relation of the 
Divine and the human in the Incarnate Person 
than it is, beginning with the revelation of God in 
Christ as known and received by the Church’s 
corporate faith, to advance to an exploration, not 
only of Christ’s place and person, but of the char- 
acter of God and of the destiny of man.® So con- 
ceived, the doctrine of Christ’s person is no longer 
a recondite theory or a problem in Patristics. It 
is the practical concern of all believing men, for the 
confession of His Godhead becomes the inevitable 
expression of our certainty in the revelation of God 
in Him, and of the absolute validity of the values 
which His life and death reveal, values which must 
be normative for us in every sphere of public and 
of private life. 


Personality ; 
Philosophy. 

5 It is a pleasure to refer to Dr. Garvie’s recent book 
The Christian Doctrine of the Godhead—a book which 
better than any other meets this modern need—where 
theology is based, not on the presuppositions of an 
alien philosophy, but on the revelation of God in Christ, 
so that we pass from the study of the Grace of Christ 
to the realization of the Love of God and the Com- 
munity of the Holy Spirit. 
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Literature. 


PROPHECY AND ESCHATOLOGY. 


AN unusually stimulating volume bearing the above 
title and challenging many current conceptions of 
prophecy has been written by Professor Nathaniel 
Micklem, M.A., and published by Messrs. Allen & 
Unwin at 7s. 6d. net. Its aim is to show that the 
ecstatic element in prophecy has by some recent 
scholars been grossly exaggerated, and also to 
maintain that the proclamation of weal, when (as 
sometimes in the traditional prophetic texts) it 
appears as ethically unconditioned, is a mark of 
the false prophet, not of the true. The Epilogue 
of Amos is, therefore, not to be regarded as genuine, 
nor probably Is 92-7 nor 11!*. Isaiah, it is main- 
tained, did not teach the inviolability of Zion, nor 
the supernatural destruction of the enemy at the 
gates of Jerusalem, nor the near approach of the 
Messiah and the Messianic age. Jeremiah did not 
predict the return from exile of either Israel or 
Judah: what he is concerned with is a spiritual 
return of those who are still in the home land—a 
return to Jahweh. The prediction in Ezk 38f. of 
the destruction of the hordes of Gog is ‘ entirely 
alien to the book of Ezekiel as a whole.’ These 
are specimens of the radical quality of this challeng- 
ing book. 

And there are many more. It will be a surprise 
to those who do not know Holscher to learn that 
it is possible to maintain that the real Ezekiel is a 
representative of genuine prophetic religion, and 
that he lays no stress on ceremonial. His book, 
it is argued, has suffered seriously at the hands 
of priestly redactors. Ezk 40-48 is composite ; 
401-439 and 47! are original to Ezekiel, but this 
is a vision, not a programme, and possibly the 
‘ideal temple here stands for the ideal religious 
Israel’: this final vision ‘has nothing directly to 
do with ritual or ceremonial nor any temple of 
the future.’ The real interests of the great prophets 
are ethical; Amos denounced the cult root and 
branch, and Hosea’s repudiation of the cult is 
explicit. Yet the prophets were very much more 
than staid preachers of doctrine and morality, 
and Professor Micklem, by his invéstigation of 
their experience on its psychological side, endeavours 
to find out just how much more they were. He 
concludes that they were certainly not ecstatic 


in the sense in which the ‘sons of the prophets’ 
were ecstatic, and that Jeremiah, for example, 
could be far more fittingly described as a religious 
poet. The prophets were neither modern rational- 
ists nor fantastic visionaries, but men with a 
passionate appreciation of ethical values, an intense 
belief in the moral order, and an overwhelming 
sense of the presence of God: and they would 
appear ‘ occasionally, if in most cases not normally, 
to have experienced visions with hallucinatory 
symptoms.’ 

The book, besides being a fresh treatment of 
important problems, such as the essence of the 
prophetic message and the psychological conditions 
of its mediation, makes not a few interesting sug- 
gestions by the way, as that the Baal prophets on 
Carmel were really Jahweh prophets who worshipped 
Jahweh under the name of Baal, or that the story 
of Elijah at Horeb (1 K 19) is a misplaced account 
of the inaugural vision of his ministry. So good 
a book should not be so hospitable to errata: 
note p. 48, l. 10, ances (for ‘ trances’); p. 54, 1. 22, 
Jermiah ; p. 71, |. 26, Kraetzmar (for ‘ Kraetzsch- 
mar’); p. 73, l. 17, vers. 1-4 (for v. 1-4); p. 92, 
1. 4, challened (for ‘ challenged’); p. 104, 1. 6 
GAX6 (for GAAo) ; p. 135, last line, ‘au pied du lettre’ 
(for de la); p. 151, last line, Montefiorz ; p. 155, 1. 2, 
yabosh (for ‘ yebosh’); p. 172, 1. 24, has (for as); 
p. 185, 1. 2, Isa. ii (for Second Isaiah); p. 207, 
1. 5, undowtedly ; p. 236, 1. 4, Jehoiachim (for 7). 


A. R. MACEWEN. 


The Life and Times of Alexander Robertson 
MacEwen, D.D., formerly Professor of Church 
History in the New College, Edinburgh (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 12s. 6d. net), is associated with a most 
unusual circumstance. The book has been written 
by Principal David S. Cairns, D.D., of the United 
Free Church College, Aberdeen, nephew of Principal 
John Cairns, whose biography was written by 
Professor MacEwen. That biography is one of the 
best in its own class, and this Life of Professor 
MacEwen undoubtedly ranks with it. Our thoughts 
cannot help turning from the one Life to the other. 
This is especially so in the account of the early years, 
for both were sons of the Secession. A. R. MacEwen 
was the grandson of the Anti-Burgher minister of 
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the Howgate. For those to whom the words 
Secession, Burgher, Anti-Burgher, and New Light, 
convey nothing, we would say begin with the Life 
of Principal Cairns and go on to that of A. R. 
MacEwen. <A. R. MacEwen wrote of his grand- 
father: ‘All the children of the manse carried 
with them into the wider world in which they found 
their own occupations, the distinct conviction that 
there could not well be a worthier life than that of a 
Seceding minister, or a stauncher, more trustworthy, 
and more responsible body of men than a Secession 
congregation. Sometimes, when reading or hearing 
foolish talk about the ignorance and bigotry of these 
days, and those men, or about the servile dependence 
of a Dissenting minister upon his congregation, I 
sit down to read one of my grandfather’s sermons, 
and always lay it down with a thankful smile, and 
also with increased humility.’ 

At the age of fifteen MacEwen went to Glasgow 
University, and after graduating there he proceeded 
to Oxford. In both Universities he came under the 
influence of exceptionally able men. In Glasgow 
we might name Edward Caird, Professor G. G. 
Ramsay, and Edward Lushington, the Professor of 
Greek. Among his tutors at Balliol College, Oxford, 
were ‘T. H. Green, R. L. Nettleship, and H. B. 
Smith ; among the open Exhibitioners were the 
late Master of Balliol, A. C. Bradley, and Thomas 
Raleigh ; and among the scholars, Herbert H. 
Asquith, Charles Gore, and Alfred Milner.’ But the 
dominating influence on MacEwen at Oxford was 
that of Benjamin Jowett, who was then Master of 
Balliol. This biography is full of good things, but 
not least among them is a delightful picture of 
Jowett. Here is one story of him. ‘There were 
hundreds of men whom Jowett convinced of the 
powers of the human will. He himself throughout 
his life showed resolute, unflinching, almost auto- 
cratic strength. Yet he combined this with the 
most humble and childlike submissiveness to the 
Will of God. His tenacity and courage were beyond 
dispute or argument. They tell how two years 
before the end, when he was expected to die, and 
seemed to be buried in his last slumber, his anxious 
friends asked the consulting physician if he would 
get well. “No,” was the reply, “he might if he 
would have taken this medicine, but, you see, he 
cannot take it. It is too late.” ‘‘ No,” said the 
dear old voice from beneath the bed-clothes, “ it is 
not too late ; give me the medicine. I did not think 
it was so important.” And he recovered. This 
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stubborn, rigid self-will showed itself perpetually 
throughout his life, and yet it was combined with a 
serene and happy recognition of the limits which 
God sets to human purposes and achievements. 
William Rogers, Rector of Bishopsgate, tells how 
when he was under calamity, Jowett guided and 
consoled him by saying, “ Implicit resignation to the 
Will of God, Rogers, that is your religion and mine.”’’ 
Jowett took a great interest in MacEwen, as extracts 
from his home letters show: ‘24 Nov. 1870.— 
Whom do you think I am to meet at a wine to-night ? 
Ruskin. And whom else? Liddon, and where ? 
At Jowett’s. I am half mad with joy. The dear 
old Master sent a message to me to-day saying that 
if I would like to meet the above-mentioned he 
would be glad if I would come and dine at nine 
to-night. Is it not good of him? Some other men 
are going, but all very much my seniors, and 
“* swells.” ’ 

And Jowett it was who recalled MacEwen to his 
own Church when his affections began to waver. 
‘About a year after I matriculated, I began, like 
many Nonconformists, to be impressed by the 
splendid strength and classical decorum of the 
Church of England, frequented chapel zealously, 
and began to inquire if an unconfirmed person 
could be admitted to Communion. Jowett sent for 
me one day, and after staring into the fire for an 
unusually long time, turned his blinking eyes full 
upon me and said, “ A man is most likely to be 
useful in the Church in which he has been brought 
up.” It was his way, a very gracious way, I think, 
of fulfilling the trust committed to him.’ 

But Jowett’s influence was not the strongest. 
That place was held by his father, Dr. Alexander 
MacEwen, Minister of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland. ‘The two strongest moulding 
influences in his life,’ says Principal Cairns, ‘I take 
to have been his father and Jowett. In the deepest 
region of his spirit his father led him all his days.’ 
The truth of this appears again and again in A. R. 
MacEwen’s own letters. ‘I need not tell you,’ he 
wrote to his father on one occasion, ‘ that I always 
feel a new impetus to a noble life after I have heard 
your sermons, for however short a time. I am not 
speaking of the father—that I need not do, but of 
the preacher. Isn’t it Richter who says that the 
difficulty of living is to raise one’s conduct to the 
level of one’s highest moments ? Well—my highest 
moments are when your words are ringing in my 
ears.’ 
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This is a biography that one is tempted to linger 
over, and it is difficult to pass away from the 
crowded early years. But no less interesting is 
Dr. Cairns’ account of MacEwen’s ministries at 
Moffat, Anderston, and Claremont, and then his 
work as Professor of Church History in New College} 
Edinburgh, or again of the public work which he 
did for his Church, culminating in the Moderator- 
ship. Before his year of office was over his health 
failed and this career of unceasing activity ended. 
A chapter which must on no account be missed is 
that which deals with MacEwen’s efforts towards 
Presbyterian union. Principal Cairns gives a most 
masterly and succinct account of this time. 

In preparing this Life Dr. Cairns has had excellent 
material to work upon, most important of which was 
MacEwen’s own letters. But material alone would 
not make it the notable biography it is. We owe 
that to Dr. Cairns—to his intimate knowledge of 
everything he touches on, his sympathetic imagina- 
tion, his vigorous style, and his power of clothing all 
the facts with life. We venture to predict that this 
biography will in due time rank beside the earlier 
one as a classic. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


May a Christian take part in war? Has the 
State the right to coerce a conscientious objector ? 
Christians do not speak with unanimous voice on 
these questions, and it is to practical matters like 
these that Professor David Stow Adam, M.A., D.D., 
of Melbourne, directs our attention in his compre- 
hensive Handbook of Christian Ethics (T. & T. Clark ; 
8s.), a book which we welcome the more cordially 
as, till comparatively recent times, there were few 
manuals on this subject in English. Basing his 
discussion on a comprehensive consideration of the 
theological postulates of Christian ethics and of 
the contents of the moral ideal, Dr. Adam proceeds 
to the consideration of individual ethics, dealing 
with the problems of the Christian life and the 
virtues of the Christian character. He then dis- 
cusses social ethics, including the problems arising 
out of the relation of the individual to the family, 
the State, and the Church, and concludes with a 
chapter on duties towards God. 

The book, while obviously the work of a man of 
keen theological mind, is eminently practical from 
beginning to end. Not only questions like those 
alluded to above, but questions of almost every 
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kind that can be raised by the individual about 
the conduct of his own personal life or his relation 
to society are here discussed with wisdom: for 
example, what and how we should read; whether 
trade unions are morally justified in attempting 
to get the State to enact and enforce preference 
for themselves in work arranged for by the State, 
etc. He does not, of course, solve all the problems 
he raises—how, for example, to reduce the irksome- 
ness of monotonous toil, or how to secure a better 
distribution of the wealth produced by labour. 
He helps us to feel that, so long as the human heart 
is unregenerate, no statesmanship will ever secure 
completely ideal conditions. In discussing the 
influence of Treitschke, he refers to ‘ the leading 
part played by Germany in engineering and bring- 
ing about the recent disastrous World War.’ But 
whether we agree or disagree with occasional judg- 
ments of Dr. Adam, we cannot but agree that he 
has given us a highly useful manual on Christian 
ethics. He knows his Browning as well as his Bible, 
and he knows that a tree-is known by its fruits. 
‘The true test of regeneration,’ he wisely says, ‘ is 
not a definite or decisive crisis of inward experi- 
ence or conversion, but rather the manifestation of 
the fruit of the Spirit’s working in faith and love.’ 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


Professor J. Y. Simpson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., 
has given us a wise and timely book on the story 
of the long struggle between Science and Religion. 
His method is to select typical periods and to 
examine their respective contributions to the inter- 
pretation of the universe, an examination whose 
interest is enhanced by the frequent collision 
between the great representatives of Science on 
the one hand and Religion on the other. Thus 
we have discussions on the contributions from 
classical antiquity, from the early Church Fathers, 
from the Middle Ages and the Reformation, from 
the modern period beginning with the publication 
of ‘The Origin of Species’ in 1859. The book is 
appropriately called Landmarks in the Struggle 
between Science and Religion (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
7s. 6d. net); and great and famous names, of whom 
the world was not worthy, such as Galileo Galilei 
and Giordano Bruno, pass before us in these eloquent 
pages. 

Unhappily, the Church does not show to great 
advantage in the long quest for truth. Churchmen 
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have, of course, made notable contributions, and 
some observations of the early Christian Fathers 
have a strangely modern ring ; but too often a rigid 
Bibliolatry restrained the intellectual sympathies 
of not a few leaders of Christian thought, and even 
Protestantism, despite the emancipating effect of 
the Reformation, has in this respect, to some extent 
even to this day, remained in shackles. Islam 
was much more friendly to Science than official 
Christianity. Uncorrected astronomical ideas still 
in some quarters prejudicially affect religious 
thinking ; and, though the fury of the struggle 
between Science and Religion has been greatly 
mitigated since 1859, one can even to-day detect 
something of ‘the wantonness with which again 
and again throughout the ages the cause of Christ 
has been misrepresented by self-appointed agents ’ 
(p. 96). 

Dr. Simpson, who is a specialist in biology and 
as keenly interested in Religion as in Science, is 
peculiarly well qualified to describe the conflict 
between them, as within his own mind a recon- 
ciliation honourable to both has been effected : 
and he has taken great pains to write a sketch as 
accurate as it is fascinating. To illustrate the 
process of Creation, for example, he summoned to 
his aid the help of three distinguished exponents 
of music, art, and poetry, and their revelations are 
not the least interesting part of his book. A chapter 
on progress reveals Dr. Simpson as a believer in 
progress, despite some eminent contemporary 
pessimists, though he admits, as we all must, that 
our moral has not kept pace with our intellectual 
advance. A fine concluding chapter, on Jesus’ 
View of the Universe, describes Him as a true 
revealer of the actual world-order. This is a 
book which helps one to feel afresh the long, sore 
travail of the human mind in its search for the 
truth about the universe. 


ORDERS AND JURISDICTION. 


Father F. W. Puller, M.A., of the Society of 
St. John the Evangelist, is well known as the 
writer of a very able book on ‘ The Primitive Saints 
and the See of Rome.’ At the request of friends 
he has now issued in permanent form a number of 
fugitive essays under the title Essays and Letters 
on Orders and Jurisdiction (Longmans ; 12s. 6d. 
net). They are on such subjects as the Grace of 
Orders and Apostolic Succession, Careless Baptisms 
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and the Validity of Ordinations, the Bull Apostolicae 
Curae, the Spiritual Jurisdiction of Bishops, and 
one or two more of less general interest. Probably 
the greater part of the book is written from a stand- 
point with which the majority of our readers have 
little sympathy. On that very account it may be 
all the more recommended to their notice. For 
whether we agree with the ecclesiastical concep- 
tions of Anglo-Catholicism or not, the movement 
is one that must be taken account of, especially 
by those who are interested in the current develop- 
ments towards Christian unity. For his own sake, 
too, Father Puller is well worth knowing. He is a 
sound scholar with the true historical instinct. 
He is, amid all controversies, first and last a 
Christian. ‘The day is coming,’ he says, ‘ when 
Churches, and Pontiffs, and controversialists will 
have to give a strict account of their methods of 
argument ; and woe be to those who have opened 
afresh the wounds of the Body of Christ, and who 
have tried to win a controversial victory by unfair 
means.’ 

Perhaps the two essays which would interest 
our readers most are that on the Bull Apostolicae 
Curae, and that on the Spiritual Jurisdiction of 
Bishops. In the former, the author answers with 
great learning and skill the arguments by which 
the Roman Curia rejected the claims of the Anglicans 
to valid Orders. The latter is really a valuable 
contribution to Church History. It exposes the 
crooked policy whereby the Papacy took into its 
own hands to so large an extent the appointments 
to vacant ecclesiastical positions, and filled Zits 
coffers by, to all intents and purposes, selling the 
right of succession to them. What is even more 
interesting, this essay shows how the soul of an 
Anglo-Catholic is vexed by the apparently humiliat- 
ing position of the Church of England, whose Bishops 
are nominated by the Crown. Practically, the 
Crown, or its advisers, consider well the wishes of 
those most immediately concerned before making 
an appointment. But legally the position is 
monstrous, grotesque, and ought not to be. Father 
Puller feels that keenly. He attributes all the 
misfortune of the situation to the State Establish- 
ment of Religion. He rejoices that only two 
Provinces of the Anglican Church out of seventeen 
remain established. Were it not for the confusion 
and turmoil which he fears the proposal would 
cause, we gather that he would rejoice to see the 
whole Church free from the trammels of the State 
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connexion. He does not think it probable that 
the State will relax the grip of ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments which it has held for so many centuries. 
All this will be very acceptable to the Liberation 
Society. The essay was written, however, before 
the recent ecclesiastical legislation for the Church 
of Scotland was passed. If the Church of England 
would only ask for a larger freedom, there is no 
telling how much the modern State might be 
perfectly willing to concede. We cannot believe 
that the duty of appointing Bishops is one which 
the Prime Minister of any party is particularly 
anxious to retain. 


THE APPROACH TO CHRISTIANITY. 


Under this title the Rev. Edward Gordon 
Selwyn, B.D., has written a defence and exposition 
of Christianity from the Catholic standpoint in the 
light of modern criticism and psychology (Long- 
mans ; ros. 6d. net). While not prepared to yield 
everything to Modernism, he is striving after a 
synthesis between the old and the new in the 
advancing life and thought of the Church. This 
competent and courteous exposition of the stand- 
point of the school to which the author belongs, 
after an introductory survey, discusses the Grounds 
of Belief, History and Revelation, the Christ of 
History, the Atonement, the Risen and Ascended 
Lord, the Supernatural Basis of Christian Char- 
acter, and Anglican Theology and English Religion. 

Mr. Selwyn shows that the beginnings of doctrine 
and dogma that we find in Scripture are based on 
spiritual experience, though Scripture does not 
exhaust the interpretation of spiritual experience. 
Not the Bible alone, nor the Creeds, nor the 
mind of antiquity, nor the teaching office of the 
living Church, nor the individual conscience, can be 
the sole fountain-head of authority in religion. 
Each one of these must make its contribution. 
Each Gospel separately, and each and all of their 
sources, are in keeping with the Christ of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. No criticism can divest the central 
Figure of the gospel of His authority, or shake the 
apartness and reserve which always separates the 
Lord from His disciples. 

The Parable of the Prodigal is not inconsistent 
with the Catholic doctrine of the. Atonement. 
‘What moves the prodigal to repentance is first 
the fact that he has drunk to the full the consequences 
of his rebellion, and next the haunting memory of a 
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secure and stable home where dwelt justice and 
love.’ 

Mr. Selwyn thinks the great success of the Oxford 
Movement is due to the fact that it was seeking to 
restore to the Church of England what was an 
essential part of its own soul. The rejuvenated 
Church of England, he believes, contains within its 
expression of Christian experience, factors which 
are essential in the witness of the Free Churches. 
For example, the Sacrament of Penance is funda- 
mentally an individual’s privilege and therefore 
essentially an evangelical sacrament. The restitu- 
tion of the Eucharist to its place as the centre of 
the devotional life need not preclude Catholics 
from taking to heart the lesson of the sterility 
produced in the Church of England in the eighteenth 
century through a lack of sympathy on the part of 
its leaders with the manifestations of the Spirit 
accompanying the work of Wesley and the Evan- 
gelicals. Emphasis on the sacramental presence 
need not obscure the equal truth of Christ’s presence 
in the whole of His creation. To grant permission 
to ministers of the Free Churches to preach occasion- 
ally from Anglican pulpits is only to recognize 
grace where we see it, and ‘does not imply any 
blindness to the hampering conditions under which 
that grace has to function in a divided Christendom.’ 


PROGRESS OR DEGENERACY ? 


Such is the really startling and important question 
raised by one of the most thought-compelling books 
we have seen for some time—Mind, Its Origin and 
Goal,. by. Mr..G."B. Cutten, Ph.D, D:D.) -LEeD: 
President of Colgate University (Milford ; 11s. 6d. 
net). The earlier chapters traverse ground that 
will be fairly familiar to most of our readers. Dr. 
Cutten believes in Evolution, but an Evolution in 
which God is immanent. Where did we get our 
minds? We have gradually got them, as we have 
got our bodies, by a very long process of develop- 
ment. Dr. Cutten’s exposition of Evolution is 
brief and popular. He passes over some diffi- 
culties rather lightly, but in an excellent biblio- 
graphy appended he directs us to fuller treatment 
of the various points that arise. In the text, too, 
he indicates very concisely the different views that 
are entertained. We cordially wish this part of his 
book widespread attention among the American 
public for whom it is primarily intended, especially 
down Kentucky way. 
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What we would direct special attention to is the 
later chapters, which deal with the goal of mind, 
which means, in effect, the destiny of the higher 
races of mankind. Chapters 9 and 1o raise the 
question—Are we in danger of intellectual decline ? 
That a peril exists Dr. Cutten has no difficulty in 
showing. We would wish our readers to turn to the 
book itself, and so merely summarize the facts 
adduced in the briefest possible form. While 
modern war kills out the fittest mentally, morally, 
-and physically, modern philanthropy tends to 
preserve the weakest. Then ‘ our brainy people are 
not producing sufficient children to take their places, 
while the mentally inferior are producing far more 
than enough to fill their places.’ Next, and this 
applies more specially to America, fusion of races 
of varying mental calibre issues on the whole in a 
mentally inferior progeny. Last, the complexities 
and speed of modern life are beyond the average 
human being to adjust himself to them, hence 
mental break-down. The figures which Dr. Cutten 
quotes to support all those points are alarming 
enough. 

Yet he is quite hopeful in his outlook. Society, 
if it will take the necessary steps, has the remedy 
in its own hands. War must be prevented. The 
unfit must be kept from propagating their kind. 
The more intellectual classes must be urged to have 
larger families; and so on. Above all, he holds, 
the moral and religious life must be fostered. 
‘Nature is pointing in no uncertain way, to the 
moral and religious path as the road to progress 
and to security. The path may not always be 
clear, but the direction is plain.’ 


DEUTERO-ISAIAH. 


Professor Reuben Levy of New York, late Senior 
Kennicott Scholar in the University of Oxford, has 
given us a new commentary on Deutero-Isatah 
(Is 40-55) (Milford; 5s. net), with an excellent 
Introduction that runs to one hundred and nine 
pages. Besides treating of matters discussed 
in other commentaries, such as the Historical 
Background of the Book, its Composition, the Life 
and Times of the Author, his Teaching, and the 
Servant Poems, it breaks relatively new ground in 
discussing with considerable fullness the influence 
of Deutero-Isaiah on Biblical Literature, on the 
Apocrypha, Pseudepigraphic and Hellenistic- 
Jewish Writings. It is particularly valuable for 
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the chapters on the Deutero-Isaianic Stream in 
the Talmud and earlier Midrashim, and Deutero- 
Isaiah in Medieval and Modern Jewish Literature. 
Full of interest, too, is the concluding chapter on 
the Problem of Suffering as conceived in Deutero- 
Isaiah and the Influence of that Conception upon 
subsequent Jewish Literature—a chapter in which 
the writer reaches the conclusion that, though the 
doctrine of substitution has persisted among the 
Jews to the present day, it is no longer maintained 
with any great conviction and would seem to be 
losing its hold. 

Professor Levy believes that Deutero-Isaiah 
returned to Palestine with the exiles, and that there, 
immediately afterwards, he delivered the messages 
now incorporated in chs. 49-55. The Servant Songs 
he believes to be by Deutero-Isaiah himself, but 
not original in their present context: in the third 
Song (50*-®) he argues that the prophet is expressing 
his own experience of ill-treatment at the hands of 
those who, having been persuaded by him to return, 
vented their spleen upon him for the disillusion 
they had undergone. The Servant he regards as 
the idealized Israel who had suffered and died in 
the early days of the Exile. 

The commentary is interesting and useful, if some- 
what conservative in tone. It is curious, for example, 
to find the author remarking of Sinim in 49), 
which is now usually taken to refer to Syene, 7.¢. 
Assouan, that there is still a measure of probability 
that the reference is to China. The vivid passage 
on idolatry (449-2°) he regards as Deutero-Isaiah’s, 
but misplaced. His translation and attitude to the 
text are, on the whole, also conservative. While 
he leans in 51° to the rendering of }2 by ‘gnat’ 
or ‘lice’ (possibly reading the plural p25), ‘like 
gnats they shall die,’ he puts into his translation 
the conventional ‘ thus too,’ etc. In the difficult 
4816, ‘the Lord God hath sent me and his Spirit,’ 
he makes the valuable suggestion that some such 
word as "NOD has fallen out after in, ‘the 
Lord God hath sent me, and his Spirit hath filled 
me.’ Contrary to recent opinion, he puts the fall 
of Nineveh at 606 B.c. This able commentary will 
be read with interest by all real students of 
Deutero-Isaiah. 


MIND AND BODY. 


The importance of books is not always to be 
measured by their size, and the little book by 
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Professor Laird of Aberdeen on the Mind-body 
problem, though it has not much more than a 
hundred pages, is so good as to be worth special 
attention. The title is Our Minds and their 
Bodies (Milford; 2s. 6d. net). It is one of the 
series of ‘The World’s Manuals,’ which have no 
fewer than sixteen editors! The title might seem to 
suggest that Professor Laird is an honest-to-good- 
ness idealist. But he is not. He is a strong 
supporter of the attitude of common sense which 
asserts that body and mind are different. How 
they differ and how they are related are questions 
for investigation, and the pages in which we follow 
this particular investigator are so fascinating as to 
be almost thrilling. For the mind-body problem 
is one that intrigues most ordinary minds. It 
raises all kinds of questions which we urgently 
wish to answer. And they are answered here so 
far as any one can answer them. One of the 
sources of our pleasure in this book is its intellectual 
modesty. The writer never ‘presses,’ to use a 
golfing phrase. You feel he might sometimes go 
farther than he does on the evidence. But this 
gives one confidence in his judgment when he 
does commit himself; and another of the reasons 
why we read the book with interest is its plan. 
After stating the common-sense conclusion on the 
relation of mind and body, the author goes on to 
give the facts about their interaction. He states 
freely and frankly the ways in which the mind is 
dependent on the body, and is affected by it. 
But he goes on to show as conclusively how the 
body is dependent on the mind and is affected by it. 

After that there remains theory, and we have a 
luminous review of the explanations that have been 
given of the facts. There is a good discussion of 
Materialism, and there are pages on Animism, 
Monism, Idealistic Theories, Parallelism, and then 
finally a valuable vindication of Philosophical 
Dualism. That is to say, the book closes with a 
really helpful vindication of common sense. We 
have read the essay with extreme pleasure, and 
commend it to any one who is puzzled about the 
fact that when a man is stunned on the head he 
ceases to be conscious. 


Two books—A New Europe, by Dr. C. F. 
Heerfordt (Allen & Unwin; 6s. 6d. net), and An 
End to Poverty, by Dr. Fritz Wittels (Allen. & 
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Unwin ; 5s. net}—are written by medical men who 
have been stimulated by the tragedy of the world 
war to the advocacy of schemes by means of 
which international distrust may be mitigated 
and social distress removed. Dr. Heerfordt, who 
writes from Denmark, has produced a volume 
characterized by careful analysis, outlining a 
scheme which, while desirable, is as yet far re- 
moved from the realm of practical politics. Dr. 
Wittels has made suggestions which are impractic- 
able, and which most readers will also regard as 
far from being desirable. 

In the United States of America we have a 
territory almost as great as Europe, consisting of 
about fifty States, formerly independent, but now 
united under a Federal Government. Why, says Dr. 
Heerfordt, should not the several States of Europe 
unite to form the Anglo-European United States 
The Covenant of the League of Nations is subjected 
to various criticisms, the chief of which is that it 
cannot guarantee peace; but the author seems to 
forget that not even the most ardent advocates of 
the League of Nations maintain that it can guarantee 
peace. The aim of the League is to make war im- 
probable. Even if the various Governments could 
be brought to agree to his plan, there would be no 
guarantee of peace. The American States provided 
a much more likely subject for Federation than 
the countries of Europe, but the Federal Govern- 
ment was faced by internal war when the matter 
of the Abolition of Slavery arose; and there are 
many European problems still unsolved as likely 
to lead to war within such a Federation as they are 
under the existing League. The most fruitful 
suggestion which emerges from the book is that of a 
Tariff Union, by means of which the tariff walls 
presently impeding European trade may be re- 
moved. 

Joseph Popper died in Vienna in 1921, and Dr. 
Wittels’ book contains an account of his scheme of 
Universal Civil Service. From the age of eighteen 
to thirty in the case of a man, and from eighteen to 
twenty-five in the case of a woman, every citizen 
will require to work for seven and a half hours 
daily, and after that he will be provided with food, 
shelter, clothing, medical attendance, and sick 
nursing for the rest of his life. He may, if he 
pleases, pass the remaining years in idleness, or 
he may desire to augment the minimum provision 
by the pursuit of some profession or occupation. 
There are undoubtedly attractions in the idea 
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of making all classes share in some of the less 
pleasing tasks of modern industry, but the difficulty 
of action along this line seems clear when one 
examines such a book as this. 

The author far too easily assumes that the period 
of universal civil service will produce the necessary 
minimum. The agricultural production of his 
own country, Austria, is to be increased three or 
four times by improved methods, and this, in spite 
of the fact that agriculture is to be conducted largely 
by an army of amateurs, since every citizen, 
whether town-bred or country-bred, must work in 
the fields for two years. 

While we must share the author’s sympathy with 
the down-trodden, and appreciate some of the 
earnest criticisms he gives of the evils which still 
exist, we are fairly certain that his plan would not 
put an end to poverty; and even if it could be 
proved that it would, we feel that his method of 
securing this worthy end would become so bureau- 
cratic as to make it altogether undesirable. 


The Hon. Lord Sands, LL.D., F.R.S.E., has 
edited an ably compiled new edition of a volume 
explanatory of the Freewill Offering System. It 
is entitled Church Finance (James Clarke ; 3s. net). 
Its scope has been enlarged. It now represents 
the views of ‘The International Committee on 
Church Finance,’ anid shows the working of the 
Freewill Offering System in this country and also 
in the United States and in Canada. Though the 
system was of British origin, yet it was in the United 
States that it was first brought into general practice. 
Lord Sands is confident, and indeed enthusiastic, 
in his commendation. He says that ‘no scheme 
of Church re-organization of our time has been of 
so rapid and widespread adoption, none has been 
able to chronicle so many successes, or been dis- 
turbed by fewer checks or disappointments.’ The 
book meets every form of objection most ably. 


The Garments of God, by the Rev. James Bell, 
B.D. (James Clarke; 5s. net), is the work of a 
scholarly mind. The United Free Church has great 
traditions of learning not only in its professorial 
chairs, but also in its country manses. Mr. Bell 
modestly speaks of himself as ‘one of the many 
voices that are being heard week by week in the 
remoter and quieter districts of our land, setting 
forth the salutary truths of the Word of God.’ 
The sermons show competent learning, careful 
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preparation, and sound Christian wisdom. If only 
there had been a touch of living fire they might 
have been great. 


Mr. Kenneth Maclennan, the well-known Secre- 
tary of the United Council for Missionary Education, 
has written a stirring, and in the best sense pro- 
vocative, book on the urgent problems of our post- 
war world—The Cost of a New World (Edinburgh 
House Press; 2s. 6d. net). There is no one who 
is more competent for this important task, as Mr. 
Maclennan has both the knowledge gained by pro- 
longed and intelligent study of world conditions 
and also a breadth of view and spiritual sympathy 
which make for real understanding. Briefly, his 
conclusion is, that the two strains in human life, 
the long development of material ambitions and 
resources on the one hand, and the growth and 
influence of spiritual life and especially of Christian 
civilization on the other, came to a tremendous 
clash in the world war, and this has left with us 
the no less tremendous question: Which is to 
prevail in human life? The author’s survey in- 
cludes the rise of democracy, the growth of the 
industrial movement, the expansion of Europe, 
the appearance of nationalism, the race problem, 
the spread of education, and it embraces factors 
in the East, in Africa, in Islam. In short, he has 
taken into his compass every great movement 
that is influencing the present age, and we are allowed 
to see how each has come to be what it is. And 
then the issue is presented as it faces the Christian 
mind of to-day: Is Christ.sufficient ? And, more 
particularly, is the individual Christian sufficient 
for the task of mastering the world for God and 
His Kingdom? This is a challenge which none of 
us can ignore, and it will come with special force 
to the mind of youth, for which, we imagine, these 
pages have been specially written. We wish the 
book a wide circulation. ; 


A very able essay has been written by Mr. Ernest 
G. Braham, B.A., in the borderland between 
theology and philosophy: The Problem of the Self 
and Immortality (Epworth Press; 7s. 6d. net). 
The author remarks that theologians might well 
acknowledge the debt they owe to philosophy. 
Perhaps they do not all understand how great that 
debt is. Mr. Braham’s essay will in any case help 
to bring it home. He gives us a survey of philo- 
sophical thought from Descartes to Kant, particu- 
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larly on the question of the reality and nature of 
the Self, always keeping in view the bearing of this 
thought on the problem of immortality. The 
writer considers (in our view correctly) that a 
general account of the successive philosophical 
theories cannot be omitted, since the particular 
point he is elucidating cannot be properly perceived 
except on the background of a whole world-view. 
What he presents, therefore, is generally a review 
of philosophical speculation from Descartes to Kant, 
from which we can see the varying conceptions of 
what the Self is and therefore what prospect it 
has of an eternal existence. Any educated reader 
will follow these discussions without undue in- 
tellectual strain, and certainly he will be deeply 
interested. Briefly, we are conducted from 
Descartes’s dualism along the double line of de- 
velopment in rationalism and empiricism to the 
Kantian view which aimed to reconcile these two 
streams. The book is an admirable specimen of 
lucid and educative exposition, and will help to pay 
something of the debt which Christian faith owes 
to the great thinkers of the past. 


A book of comfort of a rather unusual kind has 
been written by the Bishop of Edinburgh, the Right 
Rev. G. H. S. Walpole, D.D. Its title, Waiting 
(Wells Gardner ; 3s. 6d. net), gives no indication 
of its contents. It is designed to help those who 
fear, for one reason or another, to face death; and 
those who have lost their dearest, and all who have 
reason, not only to follow the maxim Disce vivere, 
but also the other Disce mort. But the book is 
not simply a discourse or discussion. It is a story, 
or rather a series of letters between the doomed 
person and her adviser, in which a rather poignant 
story appears. Death is very terrible to the 
patient at first, and no ray of light appears. But 
gradually, under the influence of the arguments 
in these letters, light breaks and courage and 
confidence come. The book is not only devotion- 
ally helpful, it reveals large mental powers and a 
vivid touch. We can understand where the novelist 
got his gift. And this romantic form will probably 
make the spiritual contents more acceptable to 
many than if it were couched in a conventional 
form. 


Of Palestine and Pamela, by Mrs. Edith Buck- 
master (Heffers ; 5s. net), we must say at once that 
Palestine we know, but why the intrusion of Pamela ? 
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The fact that she is the author’s niece and adopted 
daughter, while it explains her presence, does not 
justify the interpolation of an entire chapter ‘ Pamela 
goes Shopping’ in London between the narrative 
of a visit to Bethlehem and that of a subsequent 
visit to Nazareth and Galilee. Mrs. Buckmaster 
visited Palestine in the spring of last year, just at 
the right time. ‘So glorious were the field flowers 
that I longed to pull the alarm bell, and stop 
the train, for it seemed wicked and ungrate- 
ful to hurry along regardless of such a spread 
of beauty.’ The volume contains many appro- 
priate illustrative passages from Scripture. It 
was Mark Twain in his ‘ New Pilgrim’s Progress ’ 
who justified his introduction of passages from 
Holy Writ by the plea that they would be new to 
many of his readers. In like manner Mrs. Buck- 
master calls her narrative, with ample quotations, 
‘a chat with the Unlearned on the Holy Land.’ 
She had the privilege for a time of the hospitality 
of Sir Herbert Samuel at Government House on 
the summit of Mount Olivet. ‘I saw Jerusalem 
for the first time from Mount Olivet in a soft 
evening light ; and I thought I had never seen a 
fairer city in a fairer setting. ... So beautiful 
was the scene that I could echo the song of the 
Psalmist: “‘ Beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth is Mount Zion.” ’ 


It is twenty years since Professor David Smith, 
M.A., D.D., wrote ‘ The Days of His Flesh,’ a book 
which has enjoyed an enduring popularity. He 
has now published Our Lord’s Earthly Life (Hodder 
& Stoughton ; ros. 6d. net), in which he sets out 
to tell the immortal story afresh after a simpler 
fashion and avoiding all discussion of critical 
questions. ‘It is an attempt, by one who for 
upwards of thirty years has been continually 
employed in study of the sacred records and the 
relevant literature, ancient and modern, and who 
has moreover enjoyed a peculiar opportunity of 
acquainting himself with the thoughts and needs 
of his generation, to exhibit our Blessed Lord and 
Saviour as He dwelt here long ago and follow His 
progress from Bethlehem to Olivet.’ It is needless 
to review the book at length, for the quality of 
Dr. Smith’s work is well known, and those who 
have studied his earlier life of Christ will find here 
little that is new. His interpretations will not, of 
course, command universal assent, but the general 
reader will find him a wise and instructive guide. 
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From his stores of Jewish and Patristic learning he 
throws light on many incidents, and the reverence 
of his spirit creates an atmosphere most congenial 
to Christian faith. 


The Master and His Friends, by the Rev. H. A. 
Wilson, M.A. (Longmans; 5s. net), is a quite 
delightful book. The writer’s main purpose is ‘ to 
appeal to the hearts of children, to make the 
Supreme Figure in human history live before their 
eyes, and to lead them to feel the winsomeness of 
His Personality.’ The method adopted is to weave 
the gospel narrative into a simple framework of 
fiction. This is a very perilous undertaking, which 
may easily end in disaster. But it must be cordially 
admitted that in this case it has been done with 
admirable reticence and good taste. The result 
is a book which may confidently be put into the 
hands of children as being well fitted, not only to 
interest them, but to leave upon their minds and 
hearts a truly Christian impression. 


A new edition has been called for of The English 
Church and the Reformation, by the Rev. C. Sydney 
Carter, Litt.D. (Longmans; 5s. net). It is not 
simply a reprint, for the former edition has been 
carefully revised in the light of recent research, 
sixteen pages of illustrations have been added, 
and the book has been considerably enlarged, an 
important addition being a chapter summarizing 
the main results of the English Reformation. The 
book gives an excellent account of the course of 
ecclesiastical events in England from the birth of 
Henry vir. to the death of Queen Elizabeth, and 
it is especially welcome in view of the present 
Anglo-Catholic controversy. 


The Lord’s Anointed, by the Rev. Henri De Vries 
(Marshall ; 7s. 6d. net), contains a great amount 
of good old-fashioned theology. The writer is a 
profound admirer of Dr. Kuyper, the Dutch theolo- 
gian and statesman, whose writings, contained in 
‘more than 200 works, some of them three or four 
volumes each,’ he hopes may some day be trans- 
lated into English. He realizes that ‘such an 
undertaking would require the financial backing 
of some syndicate formed for the purpose.’ Mean- 
time he gives the substance of Dr. Kuyper’s teaching 
on the work of Christ. This is treated under the 
time-honoured categories of Prophet, Priest, and 
King. The treatment is full, careful, and devout, 
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but it is all expressed in the thought-forms of a 
hundred years ago, and this causes a blight of 
dullness to fall upon the book. The writer has yet 
to learn that every generation, if it is to keep its 
faith alive, must express the eternal truths of the 
gospel in its own language. 


The Methodist Year Book, 1926, in its three 
hundred pages of small print, deals with every 
detail of the activities, at home and abroad, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States. 
Its earlier pages have illustrations of the outside 
and inside of Wesley’s Church in City Road, 
London, whilst overleaf is a full-page photo of the 
Chicago Temple with its imposing tower and its 
twenty-one storeys of height. The force of con- 
trast could not be greater. But the real demand 
upon the churches is felt to be ‘a better trained 
workman’ in the ministerial field. The other 
demand is for more money. ‘The one fact that 
stands out above all others on our foreign mission 
fields is the spirit of sacrifice and devotion with 
which the twelve hundred missionaries of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church are meeting a cut of 
over a million dollars in appropriations this year.’ 
And yet America, we are told, has had years of 
the greatest commercial prosperity. 


Dr. L. P. Jacks, the Editor of the ‘ Hibbert 
Journal,’ thinks that one of the most disconcerting 
facts of our time is the disproportion between the 
writing and talking on duty and civilization and 
the actual influence of all this talk on our conduct. 
And so in discussing the duties of citizenship he 
addresses himself to considerations that are likely 
to affect the actions of his hearers and readers. 
‘Hearers,’ because the lectures now published 
under the title Responsibility and Culture were 
delivered in America under a Yale Foundation 
(Milford ; 7s. net). Dr. Jacks clears out of his way 
the idea that civilization is sick. He thinks this is 


_an idea which deprives us of incentive and lets in 


all the quacks who as ‘ experts’ prescribe for our 
present-day ills. We are tired of all these humbugs. 
And, in any case, civilization is not sick, it is only 
half-grown. At this point the lecturer proceeds 
to explode another fallacy which he thinks stands in 
the way of any improvement—the idea that the end 
of life is happiness. It is not. It is action, labour, 
work. And in order to right action we must have 
right education. Hence the titles of these four 
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lectures: ‘The Alleged Sickness of Civilization, 
‘Labour and Leisure,’ ‘Education, and ‘ Inter- 
national Trusteeship.’ Those who know anything 
of Dr. Jacks’ writing will expect much when he 
dilates on such subjects. And they will not be dis- 
appointed. 

The Adult School Lesson Handbooks always 
reach a high level, both religiously and education- 
ally. This year’s issue, entitled Fulfilment (National 
Adult School Union ; 1s. 3d. net), is no exception. 
The plan of the programmes is too well known to 
need description. It may suffice to say that the 
lessons for 1926 deal with the Person of Christ and 
the Bible He came to create. The roots of Jesus 
in the past are examined to show what He gained 
from the Old Testament and how He built on it. 
Then we have what Jesus received and handed on. 
Then two large sections on the Bible. And in 
conclusion some sections on the application of the 
gospel to many problems of to-day. The lessons 
are well planned and worked out in detail, and plenty 
of modern literary material is provided for illustra- 
tion and (we presume) to show that what happened 
in Bible times is always happening. That is what 
makes the Bible a living book. 


About Jesus, by the Rev. David Ross, M.A. 
(Nisbet ; 4s. 6d. net), is a series of brief sketches of 
incidents in the life of Christ. After dealing with 
the portraits of Jesus as presented in the Four 
Gospels. and filling in some outlines of the early 
years in Nazareth, the writer devotes the main part 
of his book to the places which are associated with 
leading events in the public ministry of our Lord. 
The sketches are brief and perhaps somewhat dis- 
jointed, but the style is bright and the whole makes 
very pleasant and instructive reading. 


A charming book for the purposes of religious 
education has been sent over by the Pilgrim Press, 
Chicago—Hymn Stories ($1.25), by Miss Elizabeth 
Colson. A year of worship is built up round the 
stories of twelve hymns. The story of the hymn 
or of the author is told vividly and simply, and 
guidance is given for dramatizing the story. The 
exercises are varied, no two being on similar lines. 
The music is printed at the beginning of each 
lesson. There is material for a short period of 
hymn study every week in the year, and for special 
seasons in the Christian year the services are more 
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elaborate. As worship is one of the main interests 
of the Sunday school and the training in it one of 
the school’s main aims, this book should prove of 
great interest and usefulness on this side of ‘the 
pond’ as well as on the other. It remains to say, 
that the hymns are nearly all familiar to us, 
and that Miss Colson’s book is very handsomely 
produced and is a pleasure to hold and read. 


Good books are sometimes too readily allowed to 
pass out of sight, and among those which were 
eminently worthy of republication are three, 
written between thirty and forty years ago by 
Professor Sayce, and now republished by the 
Religious Tract Society. Perhaps the most 
generally interesting of the three is that on The 
Hittites (38s. 6d. net), those curious mountaineers 
with Mongoloid characteristics from the plain of 
Cappadocia, who founded an empire of which practi- 
cally every trace had vanished, but which, thanks 
to the patient skill and genius of explorers and 
archeologists, is gradually coming back to the 
light of historical day. The story, adorned here 
and there with personal touches reminiscent of 
Professor Sayce’s own travels, tells us of the Hittite 
Empire, Art, Worship, and Language, so far as 
that has been deciphered, and we are reminded 
that our own European civilization is in debt 
to that ancient and almost forgotten people. A 
concluding chapter on ‘ The Discoveries at Boghaz 
Keui’ brings the narrative up to date. 

In The Races of the Old Testament (3s. 6d. net), 
published thirty-four years ago, Professor Sayce 
finds little to alter. It was written in the days 
when ethnology was young, and, though new light 
is breaking in, the main facts had been acquired 
once for all. Naturally Gn ro receives specially 
ample treatment. There are chapters on The 
Semitic Race, The Egyptians, The Peoples of 
Canaan, and The Hittites, and there are many 
illustrations of ancient physiognomy, which 
markedly contribute to the elucidation of the argu- 
ment. 

A particularly useful little volume is A Primer of 
Assyriology (2s. 6d. net), which, within the compass 
of one hundred and seventeen pages, contrives 
to compress an immense amount of valuable in- 
formation about the discovery and decipherment 
of the inscriptions, Babylonian and Assyrian 
history, religion, literature, and social life. Brief 
as the narrative necessarily is, it is thoroughly 
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vivid and compels its readers to feel the variety 
and greatness of that ancient civilization. We 
hope these three volumes will help to create and 
sustain the interest of this generation in the Ancient 
East. 


A strong book on the essential realities of the 
Christian religion comes from America, The In- 
escapable Christ, by the Rev. Walter R. Bowie 
(Scribners; $1.50). The question Mr. Bowie 
raises is really this: Can Jesus meet the needs 
of to-day? Is He essential? Religion must be 
ready to-day to satisfy severe tests. Can it, for 
example, satisfy the demand for reality? Can it 
satisfy the modern demand for liberty, liberty to 
live our life freely and fully? The writer answers 
that these and other tests and demands are met 
by Christ, and by Him alone. There are four 
chapters on The Inclusiveness of Christ, The 
Simplicities of Christ, The Gladness of Christ, and 
one very striking and sanative chapter on The 
Formidableness of Christ. This is a healthy 
book, full of vigorous thought and rich experience 
finely expressed. 


Convincing the World, by the Rev. H. W. Work- 
man, M.A. (Skeffington ; 3s. 6d. net), is designated 
in the sub-title ‘Spiritual Essays.’ The writer 
believes that the heart of many of our problems 
lies in our difficulty in making effective contact 
with God and with the inexhaustible resources of 
Christ’s invisible Kingdom, and his aim is to help 
us to make that contact. The subjects dealt with 
cover a wide range, from the Trinity and the New 
Jerusalem to Money and Freemasonry. The author 
has undoubtedly a gift of writing simply and interest- 
ingly about big subjects ; his thought is constructive 
and his spirit catholic. 


Religion and Life, by Principal W. Robinson, 
M.A., B.Sc. (Stock ; 3s. 6d. net), is a study of 
Christian conduct in relation to belief. The writer 
believes with Principal Jacks that ‘behind the 
battle of the Creeds lies the battle of life—a much 
more serious affair,’ and accordingly he tries to 
show what the Christian view of God and man 
means for life as we know it. In a series of 
thoughtful papers he deals with the teaching and 
attitude of Jesus in regard to the problems of moral 
conduct. Specially good is his treatment of the 
eschatological element in the Gospels and the 
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influence of Gnosticism on Christian thought and 
practice. He is singularly successful in showing 
the bearing of these on modern life. His general 
aim is to make clear that ‘ Christianity 7s life, and 
not a department of it,’ and that ‘ above all, the 
world needs to see in the Church and in Christians 
what it saw in Jesus, a complete absence of self- 
seeking, which absence the New Testament calls 
love, and it needs to see this applied to every 
department of life.’ 


The Student Christian Movement has issued two 
popular introductions to the New Testament, either 
or both of which will be found useful and enlighten- 
ing by beginners. The larger is How Readest Thou? 
by Mr. Stephen Neill, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge (4s. net). The other is in limp covers 
and costs only half a crown: A Study of the New 
Testament, by the Rev. Donald B. Walker, B.D, 
Mr. Neill’s book deals with the subject in ten 
sections, expounding such topics as ‘ The World to 
which Jesus Came,’ ‘How our Gospels were 
Written,’ ‘ The Fourfold Gospel,’ ‘ The Teaching of 
Jesus,’ ‘The Acts of the Apostles,’ ‘The Writings 
of Paul,’ and so on, including all the groups of 
literature. The treatment is full and competent, 
the general attitude fairly conservative. The 
reader will gain a good sound knowledge of how our 
New Testament came to be what it is, and he will 
also find here guidance to literature for further 
study. The book is an exceedingly helpful piece of 
work, well within the understanding of any intelligent 
reader but at the same time scholarly and reliable. 

Mr. Walker’s book is on a slightly different plan, 
It is more chronological. After discussing facts 
which are definite and sure by way of introduction 
(like the Judaism of Christ’s time and the earliest 
outside references to Christianity), he proceeds to 
the story of the origin and growth of the Christian 
movement, placing the literature in its proper 
environment by the way. This method has the 
advantage of letting us see just how the whole thing 
gradually emerged. It is perhaps the very best 
way of dealing with the New Testament literature. 
The treatment is necessarily brief, but it is wonderful 
how much is packed into the short chapters. Mr. 
Walker’s, like its companion volume on the Old 
Testament, is meant primarily for use by classes of 
students or beginners in the study of these matters, 
but it will be found useful by any one who wishes 
to know the facts. 
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A few years ago the Rev. Archibald Chisholm, 
D.Litt., won his spurs by a valuable book on 
‘Labour’s Magna Charta,’ and he has increased 
our debt to him by his new volume on The Healing 
of the Nations (S.C.M.; 2s. 6d. paper, 4s. cloth). 
It is essentially a plea for Christian brotherhood, 
and for the recognition of all that is involved in the 
fact that ‘ultimately the whole world is one market’ ; 
but the value of the book lies in the fact that it 
does not indulge in hazy generalities but deals 
vividly, if briefly, with the actual concrete economic 
and political problems that beset the world to-day, 
due to the interrelation, for example, of East and 
West, to the control of rubber and oil, the attitude 
of the Great Powers to China, etc. It is a courageous 
book ; its writer does not hesitate to speak of the 
damaging effects (in certain directions) of the Peace 
Treaties, of the unwisdom of permitting France to 
raise troops for the French army in her African 
mandates; and ‘the world,’ he frankly says, 
‘cannot long remain in the anomalous position of 
one-third of its population controlling eight-ninths 
of its territory.’ The method of Jesus, as Dr. 
Chisholm says, is the one method which we have 
not discovered impracticable, and this book will 
help us to apply it intelligently. 


A thoroughly useful book on the Psalms has been 
written by Mr. George W. Thorn (S.C.M. ; 2s. 6d. 
paper, 4s. cloth). It is called The Heart of Israel, 
and, while not indifferent to the literary values of 
the Psalter, it deals chiefly, in successive chapters, 
with its religious values, expounding, for example, 
The Divine Purpose in History, The Sacrament of 
Nature, The Nature and Need of Man, Personal and 
Corporate Religion. The view throughout is modern: 
Mr. Thorn does not believe, for example, that the 
Psalter contains predictions of incidents in the earthly 
career of Jesus, but rather that it expresses the hope 


The Parable of tbe Marriage Feast (Matf. xvii. 1-14). 
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which He fulfilled and the ideals which He realized. 
The emphasis is always placed upon the things that 
matter. Mr. Thorn rightly points out the comparative 
unimportance of the question whether the voice 
that is heard in the Psalter is that of the individual 
or the Church, for the individual owes his religious 
stimulus to the Church, and when he utters his own 
faith he is also uttering hers. Mr. Thorn is also in 
line with much modern criticism in urging that the 
discovery of the historical background (which is 
often quite undiscoverable !) is not of supreme 
importance for interpretation: the modern analogies 


he adduces of hymns whose power over us does not ~ 


in the least depend on our knowledge of their origin, 
are very convincing. This is an able and helpful 
little book, well fitted to promote an intelligent 
affection for the Psalter. 


The Barrows Lectureship was founded in 1894 
to present the truths and claims of Christianity ‘ in 
a friendly, temperate, and conciliatory way ’ to the 
English-speaking students and thinkers of India. 
Under its auspices some notable courses of lectures 
have been delivered in the great cities of India. 
The sixth course, given by the Rev. C. W. Gilkey, 
D.D., of Chicago, has now been published under the 
title of Jesus and our Generation (University of 
Chicago Press; $2.00). The lectures form an 
excellent, popular presentation of the central 
truths of the Christian faith. They give evidence 
of wide reading and solid thinking, while they are 
lit up with a variety of apt illustrations. The 
writer does not take much account of Indian 
thought, but, on the other hand, he assumes on the 
part of his readers an intimate knowledge of the 
thinkers of Europe and America. On this account 
the lectures are likely to prove of more value to the 
students of the West than to those in the East, to 
whom they were originally delivered. 


By THE REVEREND W. B. SEvBIE, D.D., PRINCIPAL OF MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OxFoRD. 


THE parables of Jesus afford the finest possible 
illustration of the way in which truth can be ‘ em- 
bodied in a tale.’ As a method of teaching they 
were familiar to His contemporaries, and they 
have many parallels in Jewish literature. But in 


the mouth of Jesus there is something about them 
that makes them differ from all others of their 
kind. This is not merely due to their homely wisdom 
and to their aptness to the needs of His hearers, 
or to their lack of puerile and adventitious material, 
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but rather to the wealth of religious instruction 
which they convey. Even the elaboration which 
some of them have undergone at the hands of the 
Evangelists has not been able to obscure the 
originality and pertinence of the message which 
the parables convey. They bring us very near to 
the mind of Christ, and show more clearly than some 
of His more direct teaching what He would have 
men understand by the Kingdom of God. 

The Parable of the Marriage Feast would seem 
to be a later and more elaborate version of the 
Parable of the Great Supper in Lk 14%. Both are 
parables of the Kingdom, and both arise from and 
are directed against the attitude of the Pharisees 
to our Lord and His mission. They probably come 
from different sources, and the Matthew version 


would appear_to be later than the destruction of 


Jerusalem. The reference to the persecution of 
the messengers and the vengeance of the king is 
generally regarded as foreshadowing the catastrophe 
of Judaism and the punishment visited upon the 
Jews for their persecution of Christians. There is 
nothing of this in Luke’s story, which is simpler 
and less severe. The general lesson, however, is 
practically the same in both cases. We may, 
therefore, confine ourselves to Matthew’s story 
with its very interesting addendum of the account 
of the man without a wedding garment. 

The local colour of the parable is vivid and char- 


acteristic. ‘The preparations for the feast and the 
repeated invitations—are-quitein _consonancewith 


Jewish custom. The excuses made for declining 
the summons reflect a familiar type of busy worldli- 
ness, while the impulsive and arbitrary action of 
the king has about it a real touch of Oriental 
despotism. In interpreting it, too much stress 
must not be laid on the details. These belong 
rather to the framework of the story, and any 
attempt to discover a cryptic significance in each 
or all of them would only serve to blur its main 
outlines and to draw attention off from the greater 
lessons it is intended to enforce. 

In the first place, then, we note that the breadth 
and universality of the appeal of the Kingdom is 
a direct consequence of its rejection by those to 
whom it was first addressed and for whom it was 
originally intended. Jesus Christ was sent in the 
first instance to the lost sheep of “the | house use of 


Israel “He came unto His own, but His own 


poanred Him not.’ This mission to the Jews is 
no casual and incidental thing. It is pressed with 
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urgency and iteration. It represents an essential 
element in God’s plan of salvation. That the Jews 
should receive the full force of the challenge of the 
Kingdom first is one of the privileges of their 
election. Their rejection of it justifies God’s rejection 
of them... The parable is one of judgment, but the 
severity of the judgmentis but the shadow cast bythe 
fullness and graciousness of the unheeded invitation. 

This, then, is the first point which calls for com- 
ment. In the repeated and urgent invitation to 
“them that were bidden’ and its subsequent ex- 
tension to all and sundry, we have a striking illustra- 
tion of the breadth and insistence of the gospel 
appeal. May we discover here at least two sugges- 
tions for modern preachers of the gospel of the 
Kingdom? They are the bearers of an invitation 
which they will do well to press on an indifferent 
world. If it is true, as is so often said, that preach- 
ing has lost the note of unction and urgency, then 
it is no wonder that it has lost power. It may not 
be an easy thing to preach ‘as a dying man to 
dying men,’ but it is the only way to carry convic- 
tion and bring the message home. In the Lukan 
vos es -we-have-the-words_‘ Compel 
them to come in,’ This is not, as has often been 


supposed, a sanction for_persecution, but_it_ does 
justify_the-note_ofpassion_and_constraint_in de- 
livering the message of the king. Without this 
the world will hardly be persuaded that we are in 
earnest or that we believe ourselves in the vital 
issues of our message. This idea is further 
emphasized by the description of the Kingdom in 
terms of a marriage feast. The older commentators 
outdid each other in enlarging on this theme. The 
Kingdom to them was a feast of fat things, with 
‘banners, trumpetings, delights, raptures, satisfac- 
tions infinite.’ We cannot follow them in the use 
of these sensuous terms, but we can lay a like stress 
on the glory and beauty of those spiritual values for 
which the Kingdom stands and without which life 
for all men is vain indeed. As Jesus Himself 
called men to a larger and fuller life, a life of higher 
pursuits and purer enjoyments than those of this 
world, so His followers may well urge on men the 
greatness and value of the life that is hid with 
Christ in God. There is a radiance and rapture 
about the Christian faith that cannot be mistaken, 
and that, once realized, is the best evidence of its 
truth and power. 

But men are strangely slow to realize their good 
fortune, and this brings us to the second main point 
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or lesson in the parable. The unanimous rejection 
of the king’s invitation for reasons which, because 
they might have been foreseen, were certainly 
inadequate, and the bitter hostility shown towards 
the king’s messengers, all serve to illustrate in the 
most vivid way the preoccupation of men with 
their own concerns and the resulting alienation 
from the things of God. The excuses given by the 
rank and file simply show that they are too much 
concerned with their own affairs. Such concern is 
legitimate enough. The work of the world has to 
be carried on. But other things are important 
too, and the parable suggests a lack of perspective 
and a mistaken sense of values such as are only 
too common and always tend to make men deaf 
to the religious appeal. The story throws into 
strong relief the folly and one-sidedness of religious 
indifference. But it does more. There were some 
who received the king’s messengers with hatred 
and cruelty, and even put them to death. It is 
generally supposed that this is an allusion to the 
priests and elders who compassed the death of 
Jesus and persecuted His followers. But we need 
not confine it to them, for they are themselves 
only types of the bitter persecuting spirit which has 
too often issued from religious zeal. That such con- 
duct can only recoil on the heads of those who 
practise it is a lesson brought home to us by the 
whole history of religious intolerance and persecution. 
The parable puts in a sentence what it has taken 
the Church many years of bitter experience to learn. 
The wrath of the king and the doom visited on 
the despisers of His grace was indeed severe, but 
it only serves to illustrate the moral stringency of 
the teaching of the Kingdom. This is an aspect 
of God’s dealing with men that is too easily over- 
looked, but it always stands out stark and bare in 
the teaching of Jesus. The love of God is something 
far removed from mere sloppy sentimentalities. 
There is a moral order in the universe, and men’s 
actions are subject to a moral catharsis which 
works inexorably, bringing eternal life to well-doers 
and tribulation and anguish to them that do evil. 
This, however, is only one side of the picture. 
The parable goes on to emphasize grace in judg- 
ment. Its third main lesson is given in the com- 
mand to the king’s servants to go out into ‘the 
partings of the highways,’ and bid all and sundry 
to the marriage feast, now scorned by those for 
whom it was first intended. This is the reason 
for opening the Kingdom of Heaven to Gentiles. 
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The privileged guests have shown themselves un- 
worthy, but the king’s tables must be filled, and 
the invitation is now sent out to all, good and bad 
alike. This wide extension of the gospel appeal is 
in full accord with the attitude of Jesus to the 
outcasts of His time. When He ate and drank with 


publicans and sinners, He was giving practical — 


expression to the teaching of this parable. One of 


the greatest things in Christianity is the new 


valuation of human nature which it involves. 
That God loves all men irrespective of race, class, or 
social status, that He cares for lost sheep, and 


that in Jesus Christ there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
bond nor free, rich nor poor, male nor female, is 
a truth to the full height of which the Christian 
Church has not yet attained. Even where the 
obligation to preach the gospel to all alike is clearly 
recognized, it is sometimes carried out with such 
discriminations as destroy its real freedom. We 
may instance the way in which women are treated 
by some Churches, as though their souls were less 
precious than those of men, and the sharp distinc- 
tion drawn between whites and blacks in some 
countries. The freedom of God’s grace and the 
broad universality of His appeal to a needy world 
suggested in this parable are integral to the mind 
and teaching of Jesus Christ. 

At first sight it would seem as though a serious 
limitation were put upon this freedom by the 
sequel to the parable concerning the man without 
a wedding garment. Taking the story as it stands, 


it would seem hardly fair to blame a man for not 
coming-to.the marriage suitably clad, when he had 
been hastily summonsdfrom the strest_as_an 
afterthought. It has, therefore, suggested 
that it was sometimes the custom on these occasions 
for the host to supply wedding robes for his guests, 
an. in question § a kes 
t_in not putting one on. 
Another suggestion is that we have here a second 
and different parable. If we repeat v.? before 
v.4, the story would be complete, and this would 
avoid the difficulty mentioned above. In any 
case, however, the lesson of the parable stands 
out clearly and is quite pertinent. It conveys a 
solemn warning against abuse of the Divine Grace. 
The fact that.God’s invitation is given to all without 
discrimination does not warrant careless s acceptance e 
of it. The Kingdom of Heaven is no idle boon, nor 
are its privileges to be easily won or lightly esteemed. 
The wedding garment may be taken to represent 
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that_spirit_of humilit enitence, and faith which 
alone can fit a man for the life of the Kingdom and 
guarantee _a right perseverance in it. It is not 


without significance that in all His teaching on the 


Kingdom Jesus dwelt more on_ the conditions of 


entrance to it than on the nature of the Kingdom 
itself. The really important thing was that men 


should enter the Kingdom in a state of penitence 
and childlike trust. Only so could they appreciate 
its spirit and share its life. It is not that the 
benefits of the Kingdom are reserved o1 only_for those 
who are fit for it. If that were so, why the invita 
tion to good and bad alil -why-the_constant. 
assurance on the part of Jesus that He was come 
not to call the righteous but sinners to repentance ? 
This free call, however, is quite compatible with 
the Beaton in the parable that it must be re- 
sponded to in the right spirit. Only the humble, 
penitent, and childlike temper can ‘see’ the King- 
dom of God, and the wedding garment probably 
means no more than this. The old familiar inter- 
pretation that the man came forward clothed in 
his own righteousness rather than trusting in the 
imputed righteousness of Jesus Christ, reads into 
the parable a theological meaning which it will 
hardly bear. There is a great truth in John Wesley’s 
adaptation of Zinzendorf : 


Jesus, Thy robe of righteousness 

My beauty is, my glorious dress ; 

’Midst flaming worlds, in this arrayed, 

With joy shall I lift up my head ; 
but it is not necessarily contained in this parable.- 
The simplest and most obvious interpretation is 
here, as always, the best. 

This appears pretty plainly in the words, ‘ For 
many are called but few chosen.’ The appeal of 
God’s free grace is a responsibility as well as a 
privilege. It is open to all, but not all realize = 
force of it or respond to it in the right spirit. 

ospel, however freely offered, is no true Hoth 
and _availeth nothing, unless it is is accepted. A 
boon is best accepted, as men say, in the spirit in 
which it is offered, i.e. freely, whole-heartedly, and 
with a full recognition of the obligations which it 
involves. Many people hear the gospel message, 
and that with a more or less periunctory agreement ; 
but very few receive it in the sense of making it 
‘theirs and living up to its requirements. We 
cannot now hold the doctrine of election in the old 
sense of election to privilege, but we may hold it 
in the sense of an election to responsibility. Few 
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are chosen because few are capable of choosing and 
of carrying out the implications of the choice. The 
business of the Kingdom is not to be lightly under- 
taken or carried through. In a very real sense it 
belongs to the elect. 

The parable, which closes on this note, is essentially 
one of warning and judgment. Though it presents 
on the surface some difficulties of interpretation, 
the main lessons, as we have seen, stand out clearly 
enough, and are as timely to-day as when they were 
first set forth. It is always well to be reminded 
that the free love of God gives no excuse for care- 
lessness on the part of men, but only increases 


, their responsibility. To sin against love is a far 


more heinous thing than to break law. The grace 
of God, so far from involving moral flabbiness and 
indifference, only brings men face to face with a 
severer standard of judgment. To continue in 
sin that grace may abound, is an utterly mistaken 
course. ‘The goodness of God leadeth men to re- 
pentance, > and the wider its appeal the greater the 
sin of those who reject it. Thus an obvious lesson 
of the parable is that, in the preaching of the gospel, 

emphasis should be laid not merely on the width 
and freedom of its appeal, but on the dire conse- 
quences of indifference to or rejection of its claims. 
This is a note which modern preaching has almost 
entirely lost. No doubt it is right that we should 
not unduly appeal to the motive of fear, but at the* 
same time it is hardly fair to conceal the darker side 
of the picture and leave men in ignorance of the 
fate of those who wilfully neglect the obligations 
of the gospel of grace. We shall never restore 
the note of urgency to preaching until we realize 
that there is something to be urgent about, and 
that to be outside the Christian pale involves irre- 
parable loss and disaster. This parable and others 
like it should serve to warn us of the necessity of 
revising our sense of spiritual values and of redis- 
covering and reasserting the exceeding sinfulness 
of sin. Apart from this, there can be none of that 
reality about our religion which the modern mind 
seems to crave. So too with regard to the absence 
of a wedding garment. Men must be taught to 
bring forth fruit meet for repentance. As has been 
said, ‘ we are all pragmatists now,’ and no religion is 
likely to meet men’s needs or appeal to their higher 
nature unless it can bring its own credentials with it 
in a robe of righteousness. ‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them’ is a stringent test, and fully accounts 
for the fact that ‘many are called but few chosen.’ 
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YoataB xlitt. 22225. — 


By THE REVEREND PREBENDARY MELVILLE Scott, D.D., STAFFORD. 


But thou hast not called upon me, O Jacob; 

Yea, thou hast been weary of me, O Israel. 

Thou bringest me not the small cattle of thy burnt- 
offerings,, 

And with thy sacrifices dost thou not honour me. 

(But) I have not caused thee to serve with offerings, 

And I have not wearied thee with incense. 

Thou boughtest me not sweet smelling boughs with 
silver, 

And with the fat of thy sacrifices didst thou not 
satiate me. 

Ah, it was to make me serve with thy sins ; 

It was to weary me with thine iniquities. 

Yet I, even I, am he that blotteth out thy trans- 
gressions, for my own sake, 

And I will not keep thy sins in remembrance. 


I HAVE ventured to give my own rendering of this 
important passage in order that it may be more 
easily compared with the emended rendering to be 
given later, and that the mind of my readers may 
be concentrated upon the one change which I am 
to advocate, and thus be better able to weigh the 
reasons for or against that emendation. 

But what I have first to do is to point out a 
feature of the text as it now stands which has not, 
I think, been hitherto appreciated. 

In the first place, the view of the importance of 
material sacrifices as here apparently given is quite 
unworthy of a prophet bearing, or writing under, 
the name of Isaiah. Let a comparison be made 
between this passage and Is 11°18, and the difference 
of attitude will be manifest. Moreover, it would 
seem from a reference to v.14 that the earlier 
chapter was in the prophet’s mind : 


Your appointed feasts my soul hateth: 
They are a trouble unto me, 
I am weary to bear them. 


There is also a resemblance too close to be fortuitous 
between v.18 of the earlier chapter : 


Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord, 


and v.6 of the present chapter : 
Put me in remembrance; let us plead together. 


These resemblances make it all the more strange that 
the view of sacrifice given there should be so differ- 
ent from that given here. 


But is the view really different? If v.28» stood 


alone it would be clear that the view of sacrifice 
was identically the same in both passages : 


I have not caused thee to serve with offerings, 
And I have not wearied thee with incense. 


But there is a further consideration. The references 
made to particular sacrifices in the present passage 
are all capable of a highly depreciatory, and even 
of a bitterly sarcastic sense. 

This must now be shown in detail : 


The small cattle of thy sacrifices— 


if the reading be right—is not so depreciatory as it 
sounds, for the word rendered ‘ small cattle’ means 
sheep or goats—but as elsewhere it is ‘ thy sacrifices,’ 
not ‘ my sacrifices.’ 

‘Honour me’ should better be rendered ‘ burden 


b) 


me. 
The line which I have rendered : 


Thou boughtest me not sweet smelling boughs with 
silver, 


seems certainly sarcastic. The play on words which 
I have tried to indicate by boughtest and boughs, 
and the reminder that these offerings were merely a 
matter of purchase, seems undeniably to suggest a 
hostile view. 

Still more is this so with : 


With the fat of thy sacrifices didst thou not satiate 
me. 


The references to fat are obviously sarcastic in 
1 S 15”, and in Is 114, ‘I am full of the fat of fed 
beasts.’ This reference is very significant, since, as 
shown above, this very chapter seems to have been 
in the mind of the writer. In Dt 32° it is said of 
heathen gods—‘They did eat the fat of their 
sacrifices.’ 

Surely this last reference makes it clear that it 
would have been utterly impossible for Isaiah to 
speak of his exalted Deity as complaining that his 
worshippers had not satiated Him with the fat 
of their sacrifices. Even the word ‘satiated’ is 
capable of, and indeed requires, a contemptuous 
sense. It is used elsewhere of anything excessive, 


e.g. intoxication, and I have ventured to render it 
‘ drench.’ 
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Now it is passing strange that all these references 
to sacrifices should by a mere chance be capable of, 
and indeed invite, a contemptuous rendering, if it 
had not been the original intention of the writer 
to make use of them in that sense. He knew from 
Is 1 that one of them had been so used in a scathing 
invective against unspiritual sacrifice. I find it 
therefore impossible not to conclude that the 
intention is derogatory of sacrifice. 

It is now necessary to pursue another line of 
argument, drawn from the passage as a whole. 
It seems to me, after repeated study of it, that it 
does not hold together. The complaint that sacri- 
fices have not been brought is difficult to reconcile 
with the couplet : 


I have not caused thee to serve with offerings, 
And I have not wearied thee with incense, 


though it may, of course, be interpreted that the 
demands of God for sacrifice had not been excessive. 
This interpretation gives a sense incredibly weak. 
It does not explain the contrast inherent in the 
adverb "JX, nor how the withholding of sacrifice 


could be said to be a weariness to God, whereas the 
offering of sacrifice might well be this. Last of all, 
it does not give any ground in reason for the verse 
which follows : 


I, even I, am He that blotteth out thy transgressions 
for my own sake, 
And I will not keep thy sins in remembrance. 


For this reason, recent commentators have omitted 
this verse, though without suggesting any reason 
for its appearance in the text. 

It has now been sufficiently shown by many 
converging proofs that the passage cannot stand. 
My suggestion is simple, viz. that the word ‘not’ 
was added in v.23, because it seemed to be required 
by the previous verse, and that this having been 
done once with apparent success, three more ‘ nots ’ 
were afterwards added. 

The passage will now appear as follows : 


But thou hast not called upon me, O Jacob; 

Yea, thou hast been weary of me, O Israel. 

Thou broughtest me the small cattle of thy burnt- 
offerings, 

And with thy sacrifices hast thou burdened me. 

(But) I did not cause thee to serve with offerings, 

And I did not weary thee with incense. 

Thou boughtest me sweet smelling boughs with silver, 

With the fat of thy sacrifices didst thou drench me. 
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Ah, it was to make me serve with thy sins ; 

It was to weary me with thine iniquities. 

(Yet) I, even I, am he that blotteth out thy trans- 
gressions for my own sake, 

And I will not keep thy sins in remembrance. 


The contrast throughout is between the essential 
service which Israel has withheld and the lesser 
services which God only regards as a weariness. 
God has not wearied Israel by imposing upon them 
an elaborate ritual, but Israel has wearied Him by 
giving Him what He had not asked, and by with- 
holding what He really desired. It may be objected 
that this emendation presupposes a wilful alteration 
of the text in the supposed interests of orthodoxy. 
This is to think too hardly of the Scribes. The 
insertion of the first ‘ not ’ removed what must have 
seemed a serious difficulty. Indeed, the very fact 
that this insertion, if it be an insertion, has passed 
so long undetected is some justification of the 
scribes in their insertion of the first ‘ not,’ the later 
insertions of the same word being merely consequen- 
tial. Now at length the passage stands in its original 
form, and is perhaps the noblest of all the prophetic 
assertions of the spirituality of religion. Now at 
length the concluding verse has its intended force. 
God does not need sacrifices offered with the object 
of conciliating Him, for He is ready to forgive ‘ for 
His own sake,’ so soon as the nation is ready to 
renounce sin. 

In spite of the arguments already brought for- 
ward, some objection may be made against what 
is undoubtedly a bold emendation. Thus I have 
reserved my final argument for my conclusion. 

In Jer 6” we read as follows : 

To what purpose cometh there to me incense from 
Sheba, 
And the sweet cane from a far country ? 


Your burnt-offerings are not acceptable, 
Nor your sacrifices pleasing unto me. 


The four words here used for sacrifices—incense, 
cane, burnt-offerings, and sacrifices—all occur in 
this one passage of Isaiah, and cane does not occur 
in this sense in any other prophet. I submit that 
this amounts to a proof that Isaiah was actually 
quoting from Jeremiah ; and further, that if so, it is 
impossible to suppose that he could have quoted a 
passage derogatory to sacrifice, if he was insisting 
upon the necessity of sacrifice. This seems a con- 
clusive proof that the four ‘nots’ were a later 
addition to his text. 
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jn Be Study. 


Yirgintius WMuerisque. 
Where will it land ?? 
‘ Behold a flying roll.’—Zec 5}. 


Dip you see that odd thing that was in the papers 
some time ago, about a little chap up in the north 
of Ireland who got a balloon among his Christmas 
presents ? What kind of balloon? Oh, I think 
just the same as you sometimes get at parties. 
What size was it? A biggish one. What colour? 
Well, what colour do you like best? Blue. Now 
that’s funny, for I half think that this one happened 
to be blue. Oh, on the whole you would prefer 
a yellow one. Well, now I come to think of it, I 
would not be a bit surprised if this balloon was 
yellow. Anyway, he got a balloon, and he started 
playing with it. Where? In the dining-room, I 
suppose. And the din got so awful that they sent 
him out into the hall.. Why? Because, you see, 
his Dad was reading the paper. ‘ But there isn’t 
a paper on Christmas Day.’ No, there is not. 
But his Dad had brought home an evening one the 
night before, and had forgotten to look at it till 
then. Well, anyhow, to be getting on, he was 
playing—no, no, not the Dad, the boy with the 
balloon was playing—in the hall, and the din there 
got much too bad, so his Mother sent him outside. 
Yes, quite a large garden. Fairly big trees, I think. 
And as soon as he let go his balloon there, the wind 
caught it, and nearly sent it over into the next 
garden. And that gave him an idea. Why not 
send it really away, and see where it would go? 
So in he went, got a stout label, wrote his name 
and address on it, and put this: ‘If you find this 
balloon, please send it back to me, and tell me 
where it landed.’ And out he went, and tossed it 
up into the air. It was a windy day, and a gust 
got it, and carried it up and up. Against the 
trees ? No, it went right above them, and up and 
up, over the houses, till it grew just a tiny yellow 
speck (I’m nearly sure it was yellow), and then it 
faded out. It was away. And where would it 
land? Next day the boy was very keen, no doubt, 
about the posts. Always he was running to the 
door, always he was asking, ‘ Is there anything for 
me?’ And no doubt his Mother chaffed him, and 
said Christmas was over, and there would be no 
1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen, 


more presents, and no more cards:for any one for 
a whole year. But still he kept asking, ‘ Anything 
for me?’ And in a very few days there did come 
a package with his name upon it, and with a 
foreign stamp. No, I don’t think he had a very 
big collection. And when he opened it, what do 
you think he found? His wee balloon. (Yes, I 
did say it was a biggish one; still, it was pretty 
wee to go so far.) It had sailed and sailed and 
sailed, across the land, and across the seas, and © 
over France, and into Germany, away down to 
Bavaria! And the letter said that a man away 
yonder had seen something yellow sticking in a. 
tree in his garden (so it was yellow, you see), and 
had climbed up, and there was the balloon, and the 
label, and he had sent them to let the boy know 
where they had landed. Wasn’t that a long, long 
journey for a yellow toy balloon ? 

Yet do you know we are all sending up balloons 
high into the air, and some of them go very far. 
Our words are balloons. Didn’t you know that ? 
And who can know where they will land? Some 
of them strike against a tree at once and burst, 
but some go sailing away who can tell where. And 
so, you see, we must be very careful what we say. 
If you pass on something about that new fellow 
that’s not very kind, if you tell it to a wise boy, 
he will say, ‘Oh, dry up! I don’t believe a word of 
that,’ and that silly balloon of yours, not a yellow 
one that, but a horrid black one, will get pricked 
and collapse. But say it to a silly fellow, and he 
may pass it on to the next chap he meets, and that 
chap to the next boy he sees, and that boy to the 
next one of the class he runs against, and who can 
tell how far it may be carried ? And what if it’s 
not true? And what if it’s not kind? We must 
take care how we allow these words of ours to float 
about the world. Words are like thistledown. 
Throw them into the air, and give them an hour’s 
start, and you can’t make up on them and call 
them back. Don’t you remember the man who saw, 
beneath the king’s long hair, that he had asses’ 
ears, and how, afraid to tell any one, he lay down 
at full length, whispered it to the rushes, and how 
ever since the rushes have been handing it on. 
Listen when it’s windy and you’ll hear them whis- 
pering to one another, running it all together, 
‘ Midashasassesears.’ ‘Take care. 
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And all the things we do, too, are balloons that 
can fly very far. I think that they are like the 
seeds that the winds carry to and fro. Some of 
them are like dandelion seeds, those light feathery 
things that come floating through the air, and 
light where no one sees them and take root, and 
there too dandelions spring up, where nobody wants 
them, and where there was none before. You know 
very well how, when you get cross or ratty, others 
somehow grow cross and ratty too. The seeds 
have blown from your heart away into theirs, and 
you have spoiled their garden. There were no 
horrid weeds like sulks and temper yonder, till you 
let the seeds blow over out of yours. 

And some of them are like the seeds of lovely 
flowers, for no one can be brave without helping 
others to be brave, and no ohe can be good without 
helping others to be good, and no one can be kind 
without helping others to be kind. Why, there 
was once a little lad in a little town in Galilee, who 
was the bravest and the kindest and best that ever 
lived. His house was hidden away in a back street, 
and He was poor, and no one noticed Him much, 
and it did not seem to matter to any one what He 
did. And yet the seeds from His life yonder have 
blown all about the world. And to-day, here, far 
away in Britain, and in America, and all over 
Europe—yes, all over the world—amillions of people 
are kinder, and braver, and better, because the 
seeds out of that laddie’s wee, wee garden there in 
that back street have blown into their hearts. How 
splendid if the balloons that you are sending up, 
if the words you say and the things you do, if the 
seeds that are carrying from you and that are blow- 
ing far and far away, are not those of temper and 
all those other horrid things that other people will 
with pain have to weed up again, but those of 
lovely flowers that will make their lives much more 
beautiful and far more lovely, because they fell 
there. . 


‘Do your best.’} 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour.’—Mt 5%. 


The Boy Scouts have a division for younger 
boys. In the way of becoming Scouts, they are 
known for the time being as Cubs. My dictionary 
says that word, which is of course the term used 
for the young of animals like the wolf, the fox, the 
bear, is only used of young boys as a term of con- 

1 By the Reverend F. C. Hoggarth, Morecambe. 
18 
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tempt. My dictionary is evidently out of date. 
It was printed before the Scout movement started. 
Certainly there have been days when it was no very 
complimentary thing to say of any boy that he was 
a ‘young cub.’ Now, the word has been redeemed 
and is worn like a decoration. Scout Cubs are 
very proud of being Cubs. 

Scouts have a motto, so Cubs must needs have 
one. They were fortunate in getting a good one 
in simple, easy-to-be-understood English. It is 
supposed to be the thing to have mottoes in Latin, 
for Latin is in some quarters still regarded as a 
sacred language, compared with which English 
is a sort of upstart. Baden-Powell was sane 
enough to choose English for Scouts’ and Cubs’ 
mottoes. 

‘Do your best’ is the Cubs’ motto. ‘ Every 
Cub is expected to do his best.’ There could hardly 
be a finer expectation. It is a great challenging 
ideal to set over a boy’s beginnings. Nothing finer 
or more promising could happen to a nation than 
for its boys and girls to be forming that into a life 
habit. The temptation to slipshod work is never far 
away. We so easily slip into the habit of thinking 


_ that anything will do, or of doing just that minimum 


that will pull us through. Things are postponed 
until the last minute, tasks are rushed through, and 
though we may escape without actual failure or 
disgrace, we know that we did less than our best. 
We must not forget that ‘we are members one of 
another.’ The welfare of the whole depends on 
the loyal and utmost service of each. The refusal 
to do his best was the sin of the man with the one 
talent. The disgruntled fellow didn’t try. He 
thought he had a grievance and threw away the 
one chance of making something worth while of 
life. And so he exiled himself in the darkness of 
lost opportunity. 

Our loyalty to the whole of which we form a 
part should make us refuse to contribute less than 
our best. Others will somewhere suffer for any 
refusal of our best. That is as certain as that 
others will benefit by our best work. Dr. Laws of 
Livingstonia, that great missionary, says that his 
life was once saved from a lion because the canvas 
of his tent was well sewn. He found afterwards 
that it had been sewn by a girl in Greenock. That 
girl sewing canvas tents in Scotland little knew that 
away in Africa a great man’s life depended on the 
character of her stitches. It is impossible to know 
what part of our work will be most vital. The great 
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thing is to do it allthoroughly, down to the last 
detail. 

There is an old French story of a blacksmith 
who, one bitter winter’s eve near Christmas time, 
was at work on a bridge over a river that divided 
French from German territory. He was cold and 
tired, and was eager to be at home with his wife 
and children to join them in Christmas fare and 
Christmas joys. He came to his last bit of work 
—a rivet which was difficult to finish, being of 
peculiar shape. He felt like scamping the work 
which was proving so troublesome. A rivet more 
or less would make no difference, and no one 
would be any the wiser, one voice seemed to say. 
But another voice bade him do the work 
thoroughly. That rivet might make all the differ- 
ence to the safety of the bridge, for anything he 
knew. Besides, scamped work never brings the 
worker any satisfaction, and a true man wants to 
feel satisfaction in the work he has done. So he 
turned to his forge again, and worked on until that 
last rivet had been made as perfect as skill could 
make it. Then he turned his face homewards, glad 
that he had done his best. A year or two later 
war broke out. A squadron of the blacksmith’s 
countrymen were driven over the bridge in head- 
long flight. It was the bridge’s hour of testing. 
It strained under the weight of men and horses 
and guns. But it stood, and the squadron got 
safely over. So great was the strain that, had 
there been a flaw in construction, the bridge must 
have given way. Fora time everything depended 
on that rivet. 

It has been suggested that ‘ My yokes are easy’ 
was the sign over the Carpenter’s shop at Nazareth. 
The yokes for oxen made there were good to use; 
they were kindly. There was no irritation with 
them. They fitted. Those who bought them 
could absolutely rely on the workmanship. In 
the book called ‘ By an Unknown Disciple’ there 
is an imaginative picture of Jesus at work. This 
disciple says he marvelled when he saw the care 
with which Jesus worked when He fitted the yoke 
pegs. ‘The oxen,’ said the Carpenter, ‘ are work- 
ing to make our bread. If the yoke does not fit 
they will suffer, and their owner will always be 
adjusting it. If you love your neighbour, you 
want them to work without irk. Therefore I take 
pains.’ 

To take pains to do good work, whatever our 
task, is thus one way of ‘ loving our neighbour.’ 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES 


Tbe EGristian Year. 
FourtH SuNDAY IN LENT. 
Who is my Neighbour? 

‘He, desiring to justify himself, said unto Jesus, 
And who is my neighbour ? ’—Lk 10”, 

Question followed question with rapid directness 
in this remarkable conversation. The lawyer 
asked Jesus: ‘ What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?’ He asked, tempting Him, desiring to see 
whether He would give an answer that might be 
construed as contrary to the Law. Jesus replied 


by affirming its authority as amply sufficient to ~ 


decide this question. ‘ What is written in the Law ? 
How readest thou?’ The lawyer’s answer showed 
that he at least understood the spirit of the Law. 
He quoted its great summary—duty towards God 
and duty towards one’s neighbour. The reply of 
Jesus pressed home the point which the lawyer 
had wished to raise: ‘ This do, and thou shalt 
live.’ But the lawyer had opened an intellectual 
discussion; he would not have it closed by a 
simple appeal to moral or religious truth. He made 
a desperate effort to keep it still on an intellectual 
ground. Desiring to justify himself, he asked: 
‘And who is my neighbour?’ The lawyer’s 
question was only a particular instance of a general 
tendency of the mind of man, a tendency which 
is as strong now as it was in the days of Jesus. 
Living in a world where limitations meet us at 
every turn, we carry into the concerns of our 
spiritual life the measuring rod wherewith we 
mete out the business of our natural life. 

1. The Difficulties. 

(zx) A man may say, with some appearance of 
reason: ‘Life is varied, and the world is large. 
Our relationships are manifold, and it is impossible 
to regulate them all by the same considerations. 
I am a busy man; think how many different 
classes of people I meet in the course of the day, 
and in what different degrees I have to do with them. 
There is my family circle; there are my friends 
and acquaintances; there are those with whom I 
do business; there are those whom I employ ; 
there is the great multitude with whom I am brought 
into no actual connexion, but on whom my eye 
falls as I go on my daily course. Surely I do not 
stand towards all these in the same way?’ The 
considerate father may be a harsh taskmaster, the 
professing Christian on Sundays may be a tricky 
man of business during the week. He has asked 
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himself the question: ‘Who is my neighbour ?’ 
and has answered it by taking a part of life as 
the sphere of duty, and leaving the rest of life to 
his capricious good nature. 

(2) Take another case. There is the man who is 
sure that his view of life is the true one. Others 
wander in a region of shadows; he and perhaps 
a few kindred souls have seen the reality. The 
failures of others do not touch him, for they are 
not illuminated like himself. He is willing to do 
his duty to his neighbour. Yes, but what neigh- 
bour ? How is he to approach those who are so 
different from himself ? He cannot communicate 
what is most essentially his own. 

Such are two of the forms which the lawyer’s 
question, ‘ Who is my neighbour ?’ might assume 
amongst ourselves. How did Jesus answer it? 
How did He lead His questioner to larger know- 
ledge, and free him from the trivialities amongst 
which he was lost ? He told him the story of the 
Good Samaritan. He told him a simple tale of a 
kindly deed, nobly conceived and carefully exe- 
cuted. Perhaps the story was a true story, or at 
least founded on fact. Very likely something of 
the kind had recently taken place, and men had 
been talking of it and were fast forgetting it. 
Jesus took the facts and set them in their true 
light, and gave them their eternal value. 

Several years ago a Barnsley doctor had amongst 
his patients a lad in a poverty-stricken home, who 
was so ill that it was necessary to pay a special 
visit every morning at the early hour of 7.30 a.m. 
One morning the doctor encountered the then 
Rector of Barnsley (Dr. Foxley Norris, the new 
Dean of Westminster), already a man of crowded 
life, on his way to catch the early train. After 
the usual courtesies the rector learnt the reason of 
the doctor’s early visit, and then continued his 
way to the station. 

Next morning the doctor paid his usual early 
call and found the lad grasping a postcard which 
was grubby with the marks of his hot fingers. 
The post card bore a sketch of two mad dogs en- 
gaged in a terrible conflict. Excitedly the boy 
showed it to the doctor, with the remark, ‘My 
neighbour drew this for me.’ The next morning 
there was another drawing of a man on a runaway 
bicycle, and every morning the doctor had to 
inspect a new sketch. As the boy lingered, there 
slowly grew a picture gallery round the bedroom 
wall, each card bearing some scene of quick, 
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humorous action. When the boy died, his mother 
gathered them and placed them amongst her most 
treasured possessions. 

Then the doctor heard the story. Every morn- 
ing since his meeting with the rector there had 
been another caller at that poor home, and the 
rector had sat at the lad’s bedside drawing with 
wonderful skill some living picture on a simple 
plain post card. When the boy had looked up at 
him and asked, ‘Who are you?’ the gaitered, 
black-coated rector had replied every time, ‘I 
am your neighbour.’ So it happened that as the 
lad lingered in pain and restlessness he was ever 
comforted by the thought that morning would 
bring another visit from ‘ his neighbour.’ 4 

2. The Answer. 

Notice how the method employed by Jesus 
answered the lawyer’s difficulties, and answers all 
such-like questions. He did not reason, nor discuss, 
nor lay down principles. He led the mind of the 
inquirer to recognize its own mistake. And he 
did this, not so much by any exposure of the error 
as by pointing out a more excellent way. He 
bade the lawyer look at the example of one who 
did not seem to be perplexed with difficulties like 
his own. He touched his imagination and fired 
his enthusiasm by setting before him the simple 
picture of a kindly deed. 

Wherein did its rightness consist? To what 
was its charm due? Surely to its simplicity, to 
its spontaneity, to the fact that it sprang from a 
spirit which was not impeded by any thought of the 
limitations which he had been so anxious to discuss. 
He felt in a moment that these limitations were 
needless, that their discussion was superfluous, that 
they were a hindrance and not a help. His 
quickened emotion raised him to a higher level, 
from which he could look down upon his former 
self. 

This answer applies equally to the difficulties 
which we have been considering. 

(z) Is life so large that you are tempted to divide 
it into two parts—one for duty and one for con- 
venience ? Look away from yourself, look away 
from the details of your daily life, look to an actual 
deed done in the faith of righteousness, and you 
will feel the reproof. If you recognize your duties 
only within the sphere of your own surroundings— 
what thanks have ye? Do not publicans and 
sinners the same? Those who lie wounded and 

1 The British Weekly, December 31, 1925. 
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stricken by the side of your path through life— 
they, all of them, are your neighbours. No con- 
nexion with yourself, no bond of your own invent- 
ing, but the mighty bond of the brotherhood of all 
mankind as children of a common Father. 

(2) Are you so sensitive that you shrink from 
action because you doubt your own power of 
influencing others, because you cannot find who it 
is to whom you have a mission, because you think 
your message does not concern mere outward 
matters, but concerns the very heart of things ? 
Again, look away from self for a moment and feel 
the rebuke. Act, and you will find in any line of 
action room enough to express all that is in you. 
By broadening your sympathies you will grow a 
larger being. The closer you come to others— 
to the simplest, the lowest—the more you will find 
they have in common with you. You will find 
that your originality is a common possession, that 
your problems are felt in some shape or other by 
almost all, that you are very much as other men 
are, and that men differ from one another in one 
point only—the habit of communing with God.t 


FirtH SUNDAY IN LENT. 
The Commendation of God’s Love. 


‘God commendeth his love towards us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’—Ro 5%. 


In our text we are brought face to face with 
the Cross of Calvary, and we see that Cross standing 
in a light that glorifies it. That great transaction 
on Calvary may be viewed in many aspects, but 
perhaps the aspect in our text is the most sublime 
of all. Just as the Cross itself, which stood upon 
the hill, was touched with new and ever-varying 
glories, as the lights and shadows of the setting sun 
lingered for a moment on its bars, so to the eye of 
faith new glories fall upon the Crucifixion, under 
the light of a Sun that never sets. When God 
sends forth His light we see the Cross as the master 
work of grace. We see the Cross as the gateway 
into peace. We see the Cross as the type of self- 
denial. Over and above all that we see the Cross 
as the one triumphant argument for the love of God. 

What is it to commend? It is far more than 
to recommend. It is to exhibit, to demonstrate, 
to prove. We shall look then at the Cross of 
Calvary as the unanswerable proof of the love of 
God. 

1M. Creighton, The Mind of St. Peter, 38. 
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Firstly—the need that the love of God should be 
commended thus. There are some attributes of 
God that need no proof. Think, for example, of 
God’s power. If we believe in God at all, we need 
no argument to convince us of His power. The 
mighty forces that engirdle us all cry aloud of 
that. The chambers of the deep, the chariot of 
the sun, are stamped with it. The devastating 
march of winter’s storm, and, none the less, the 
timely calling of all the summer’s beauty out of 
the bare earth—these things, and a thousand other 
things like these, teach us the power of God. Or 
take the wisdom of God. 
to assure us in general of that? None. Our 
bodies, so fearfully and so wonderfully made ; 
our senses, linking us so strangely to the world 
without ; our thought, so swift, so incomprehensible ; 
and all the constancy of Nature, and all the harmony 
of part with part—these things, and a multitude 
of things like these, speak to the thinking mind of 
the wisdom of the God with whom we have to do. 

The love of God is not self-evident. It is not 
stamped upon creation like His power. It is not 
written on the nightly heavens like His wisdom. 
Nay, on the contrary, if it be a fact, it is a fact 
against which a thousand other facts are fighting. 
One is the tremendous struggle for existence that is 
ceaselessly waged among all living things. Man 
fights with man, and beast with beast ; bird fights 
with bird, and fish with fish. To the seeing eye 
the world is all a battlefield, and every living 
creature in it is in arms, and fighting for its life. 
The watchword of Nature is not peace, but war. 

Or think again. There are the problems of 
human pain and sorrow and bereavement. Is it 
not very hard to reconcile these darker shadows 
with the light of heavenly love? What is the 
meaning of that suffering that seemed to fall so 
causelessly on those you loved? It is such facts 
as these that make it so hard for many to credit 
the love of God. It is the experiences of which 
these are but a sample that call for some unanswer- 
able proof if we are to believe that God is love. 
And it is that proof which is afforded us in the 
Crucifixion of Christ Jesus. The proof is not words, 
not protestations. It is a deed tremendous, match- 
less, irresistible, and every opposing argument is 
silenced. 

And this proof is one of perpetual validity. The 
Bible does not say, God commended ; it does not say, 
God has commended ; it uses the perpetual present 


Is any argument needed | 
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and says, God commendeth. There are some 
proofs for the being and attributes of God that 
serve their purpose, and then pass away. There 
are arguments that appeal to us in childhood, but 
lose their power in our maturer years. And there 
are proofs that may convince one generation, and 
yet be of little value to the next. But there is one 
argument that stands unshaken through every age 
and every generation. It is the triumphant argu- 
ment of the Cross of Christ. 

Secondly—what is the nature of the love that is 
commended thus ? 

First—splendidly visible is this—it is a love that 
thought no sacrifice too great. The surest test of 
love is sacrifice. We measure love, as we should 
measure her twin-brother life, ‘ by loss and not by 
gain, not by the wine drunk, but by the wine poured 
forth.’ Turn to Calvary, turn to the Cross, and 
by the sight of the crucified Redeemer there, begin 
to learn the greatness of God’s love. Come, who 
is this that hangs between two thieves with pierced 

_ hands and feet ?_ Did ever mother, did ever patriot, 
did ever human lover in the zeal of love make any 
sacrifice to be compared with that of God, when 
He gave His only begotten Son to shame and death 

«that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish ? 

Again, this is a love that never sprang from the 
sight of anything lovable in us. Why do we love ? 
Is it not some excellence, or worth, or beauty, some 
charm that made an indefinable appeal, that caught 
and held the tendrils of our heart? We loved 
because we found something worthy to be loved. 
And it is just here that, wide as the poles, God’s 
love stands separated from all the love of men. 
‘God commendeth his love, in that while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us.’ God longs to love 
us into something lovable. But not for anything 
lovable in us did He love us first. 

Again, this love of God is a love splendid in its 
righteousness. Some of the saddest tragedies in 
human life spring from the moral weakness of the 
deepest love. Love is the mother of all tender- 
ness, and tenderness shrinks instinctively from what 
is stern or rigorous. So love, from the excess of 
her fairest grace, often becomes the minister of 
ruin. 

If out of the page of history the atoning death 
on Calvary is wiped, that tragedy of weakness is 
carried into the very heavens. The awful sight 
of that atoning death assures us of the perfect 
righteousness of God in the very moment that it 
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assures us of His love. We see the Divine hatred 
of iniquity ; we see the Divine need that sin be 
punished ; we see the Divine sanction of everlasting 
law in the very glance that commends to us the 
everlasting love. And now with renewed trust we 
cast ourselves into the arms of that heavenly love. 
With heart and soul and strength and mind we 
accept it as it is commended to us upon the Cross.! 


SuNDAY NEXT BEFORE EASTER. 
The Dilemma of Silence. 


“And when he was accused of the chief priests and 
elders, he answered nothing.’—Mt 2712, 


To speak or not to speak ? 

That last crowded day, with its swarming 
audiences, seemed to offer Jesus a unique chance. 
He had already done some arresting acts in Jeru- 
salem ; and now His capture had raised interest 
in Him to the highest pitch. The Halls of Judg- 
ment and the open Forum were alike packed with 
greedy listeners, keen to know the charges brought 
against Him, and as keen to hear His defence. 

This was a great final chance. Would He take 
it ? 

They brought Him first, before dawn, to Annas. 
They took Him afterwards to Caiaphas, and next to 
Pilate, and then lastly to Herod. But in every 
case we have a stern, stony silence, a mute Christ. 

1. Why was He silent ? 

(1) Was His heart broken? Those who say this 
forget that He was not wholly silent. He an- 
swered some questions before His varied judges, and, 
indeed, He was never more conscious of power and 
His own strength than at this moment. ‘Thou 
couldest have no power against me, except it were 
given thee from above.’ That is not the speech 
of a broken heart, but of one that is perfectly sure 
of itself and its own grounds of confidence. 

(2) Was He afraid to commit Himself? As little 
afraid as ever. ‘Art thou the Christ, the son of 
the blessed ?’ And Jesus said, ‘Iam.’ That is as 
plain a statement and answer as any man could 
either give or expect. No one, then or now, has had 
cause to misunderstand Christ’s view of Himself 
and His own vocation. He came to tell the world 
who and what He was. He told it. 

(3) Disappointed at events? This unexpected 
turn ? Unless the whole record of His life is sheer 


1G, H. Morrison, in United Free Church Sermons, 
155. 
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invention, He not only foresaw the end but walked 
towards it. Death did not overtake Him in any 
sense: He met it. He spoke to His disciples in 
repeated warnings, foretelling His end, lest they 
might be too astounded when the great blow fell. 
‘The Son of man must die.’ He knew that, and 
openly faced it. 

(4) Afratd that God had forsaken Him? Listen 
to this quiet word which reveals, more than any- 
thing, His perfect trust in God. ‘ Hereafter shall 
the Son of man sit on the right hand of the power 
of God.’ This is assurance of a supreme order. 
You may discredit His claim, if you care. But, at 
least, it is assurance. 

(5) He was silent because of the type of men who 
put the question and the type of question they put. 
Annas was a man of singular power and as singular 
ruthlessness. For a discreditable act, as haughty 
as it was cruel, he had been deposed. But though 
thus deposed and discredited, he had remained, 
by intrigue and wire-pulling, the secret power 
behind the throne. When Jesus met Annas, the 
two eternal principles of honour and cunning stood 
face to face. This is not really the meeting of two 
men, but of two systems, two ideas of life, and two 
views of God. Christ or Annas? That is the 
eternal and elemental conflict in this world, the 
spirit of worldliness and the spirit of other-world- 
liness. Caiaphas is the man who lives for ever in 
history as the father of an immortal epigram. 
That epigram is one of the coldest pieces of cynicism 
that a callous mind ever coined. ‘ It is expedient,’ 
he remarked, ‘that one man should die for the 
people.’ Here is the true apostle of expediency. 
What had one like Jesus to say to one like that ? 
Then Pilate. He had been reared and trained in 
the honoured Roman traditions of justice and 
law. Great traditions! Great law, the foundation- 
stone of all modern law! Yet he twisted that iron 
system like a piece of putty in his supple fingers. 
Thou art no friend of Caesar, Pilate, if thou let 
this man go free. That settled the matter. The 
threat of complaint! So he delivered Jesus into 
their hands. Herod. ... The king who was a 
Greek poseur : who in a drunken riot for a drunken 
vow gave John the Baptist’s head to a dancing- 
girl: the libertine who, at that moment, was 
living in married shame: the affected trifler who 
wanted to see Jesus perform a few conjuring tricks, 
miracles by order! What had one like Jesus to 
say to one like that ? 
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2. It is good for us to see this austere Jesus. If 
we look at these occasions when Jesus was silent 
and at the questions which He refused to answer, 
we shall discover principles that will be an encourage- 
ment and warning to ourselves. 

Jesus always refused to answer any one who 
tried to trap Him. We see this in many striking 
instances. Pharisees, scribes, and lawyers came 
frequently with cunning questions that they might 
‘catch’ Him. They dug awkward holes, hoping 
that He might trip headlong into one of them. 
But on every occasion, ‘ perceiving their wicked- 
ness,’ He turned their questions adroitly aside. ~ 
No one thinks for a moment that a man like Annas 
was in any deep spiritual anxiety about Christ’s 
‘doctrine.’ His only purpose was to entice Jesus 
to speak that he might pounce on any incautious 
declaration. Like this man, Nicodemus once 
spoke to Jesus about His ‘ doctrine.’ How gladly, 
how patiently, how graciously, our Lord answered 
the blundering scholar! There was no puzzling 
detail that He was not ready to explain. Annas 
spoke to Jesus about His ‘ doctrine’; but to him 
Jesus refused any exposition. Why? He will 
never answer patent insincerity. i 

Caiaphas already knew what he was going to do 
with Jesus. There was no room in his mental 
outlook for such a prophet with such a view of God. 
When Christ looked at him, He was looking at a 
shut gate, locked and barred. In any question 
which Caiaphas might ask, there was no real desire 
for information or enlightenment. Jesus had 
been ‘ judged’ already, judged before He appeared 
at the bar; and His judge was now only angling 
around for a pretext of getting Him condemned 
before Pilate. This ‘trial’ before Caiaphas was a 
mockery of the name. John the Baptist once 
judged Jesus hardly. From behind his prison 
bars he wondered if this type of preacher could 
possibly be the Messiah. Jesus answered the 
disciples of the Baptist in gracious ways—‘ Go 
and tell John.’ Caiaphas judged Jesus. Jesus 
was silent. Why? He will not answer those who 
condemn Him before He is heard. 

Jesus has no answer for a poseur. That pseudo- 
Greek with his affected Hellenism would like now 
to see the great Prophet and ask Him some ques- 
tions. One day a disciple came to Jesus, and said: 
‘ Master, there are Greeks at the edge of the crowd 
who would like to speak with you.’ We read that 
Jesus was deeply moved and praised God! Herod, 
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the pseudo-Greek, questioned Him in many ways. 
He was silent! Why? We can never see God 
through a mask. When the woman at the well 
spoke to Him about the Messiah, Jesus answered 
simply, ‘I that speak unto thee am he.’ She had 
practically asked Him Pilate’s question, ‘ Whence 
comest thou?’ With a magnificent respect for 
her groping mind, He answered her beyond her 
asking. ‘Whence comest thou?’ asked Pilate. 
Jesus was silent. Why? He deals with doubt, 
but not with dishonest doubt. That woman who was 
a sinner crept to His feet and washed them with 
her tears. Jesus gave her the benediction of 
His forgiveness. Herod, the sinner, asked Him 
many questions. Jesus looked at him in stony 
silence. Why? He loves sinners, but not sinners 
in love with their sin. 

Christ had refused all dramatic and startling 
methods at the outset of His ministry. Could He 
begin them at the end? He wished no message 
delivered on the crest of passion and amid turgid 
emotion. Amid all this fever and passion, He 
Himself is now the quietest and most restrained 
person in all Jerusalem. For after Gethsemane, 
the strong, serene composure lasts unbroken to the 
end. The day of speech is past. It is now the 
day of action. His words had not won them. 
Perhaps the Great Act would ?+ 


EASTER Day. 
The Overcoming of Death, 


‘Jesus Christ hath abolished death, and hath 
brought life and immortality to light through the 
gospel.’—2 Ti 11. 

The Easter message is like a diamond with many 
facets. It flashes its glory into our life in all 
directions. The more we look into it the deeper 
we see; the more it scatters the darkness which 
gathers upon our perplexing way. But the central 
light and heart of glory is its message about death, 
and its message about death is the message of all 
light about darkness—the discovery that it is not 
there. 

The statement in the text was more than faith ; 
it was experience. For three days Christ had been 
lost to His disciples in a grave, but Easter had 
brought Him back stronger and more radiant than 
ever. So far as their friendship with Christ was 
concerned, death had ceased to count. The world 

1J. Black, The*Dilemmas of Jesus, 161. 
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in which they walked with Him was a world from 
which death had disappeared. For the future, it 
did not enter into their calculations. This world of 
ours is pagan in many respects, but it is lit with the 
after-shine of the Resurrection. The Easter fact is 
in our blood, part of our Christian inheritance. It is 
part of Christ’s great contribution to life. He hath 
abolished death. How is it done? Paul goes on 
to tellus. It is done in the only way in which death 
can be abolished—by the revelation of life. He 
hath brought life and immortality to light. 

Stevenson tells of a lad who was shipwrecked 
on an island in the West of Scotland. He wasnot 
very far from the mainland, which lay mocking 
him with its little homesteads and its look of smiling 
comfort, while he wandered on the islet—a prisoner 
—with the great deep closing him in. One day, 
when near the very depths of despair, he hailed a 
passing boat, expecting to be taken off. In reply 
the fishermen only smiled, and shouted some message 
which he found it difficult to catch, but at last the 
truth flashed into his mind. He ran to where the 
shore came nearest to the mainland, and found 
that the sea, which had looked so deep, was now sunk 
at low tide to a mere trickle of water, across which 
he waded with ease. In a moment the sea’s ugly 
threat of separation was abolished. The terror 
was only make-believe. What looked an impassable 
sea was really a ford. In the same way death is a 
small thing when you have seen Christ’s vision of 
life. It is only a gateway to a larger world—a 
passage where our feet 


Fall on the seeming void 
And find the rock beneath. 


‘This is not the end of me,’ said Campbell- 
Bannerman on his death-bed, when his colleague 
rose to go; ‘ we shall meet again, Asquith.’ 

Now let us go deeper. How does Christ bring 
immortality to light ? It is the same process as 
occurs in the making of any great discovery, of 
such a physical fact, for instance, as electricity or 
wireless telegraphy. The first thing that happens 
is the quickening of a desire. The heart must be 
awakened to need it and to demand it. The 
first thoughts of wireless telegraphy came to 
man’s mind a century ago, but the demand for 
it did not arise till ordinary telegraphy had ad- 
vanced some distance and the world had come to 
depend upon it. A break took place in a cable and 
business was thrown out of gear. In desperation 
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they sought to send messages, which they found 
reached spasmodically from one broken end of the 
cable to the other and made a continuous current ; 
and the minds of the scientists were sent exploring 
in a new world waiting to be conquered. 

That is what Christ does for us with regard to 
immortality. The instinct is in our blood, and 
Christ awakens it. We were made for a higher 
sphere than this death-girt island we call earth. 
Christ awakens the dormant instinct for the infinite. 
How does He do it? For one thing, He quickens 
our sense of the value of our own personality. 
When Christ comes in, we begin to count for some- 
thing.";We begin to count ‘one.’ We become a 
soul, a self, with a value which is infinite. It 
becomes unthinkable that we should pass down 
into the dust of decay and extinction. He awakens 
the same instinct by increasing the value of the 
great things of life—our love, for instance, to one 
another. He enriches the vital human affections 
which are the very salt of life. And He awakens 
the instinct of immortality by setting us .tasks 
which we cannot half see finished, which, in fact, 
with only one_life before us, it seems hardly worth 
beginning. Cecil Rhodes was no orthodox believer, 
but life had touched his soul with the glory of a 
great task, and his last words were these: ‘So little 
done, so much to do.’ That is the protest which 
Christ awakens in us. When He comes into a man’s 
life, however dull and dispirited, the first thing 
that happens to that man is that he becomes aware 
of a motive for living which earth itself cannot 
supply. ° 

The second thing which needs to be done in making 
a great discovery is to open the mind to believe in it. 
In the case of immortality Christ comes to our aid 
by the fact of the Resurrection. Doubts have been 
cast upon the story by many people in the last 1900 
years, but the fact has persisted—and why ? 
We may dispute the empty grave and certain 
details in the story ; one thing we cannot dispute 
—the fact that the disciples were changed by 
something which was big enough to make them 
utterly different men. What spiritual power was 
behind their new-made lives? The explanation 
is that life was brought to light, and death was 
shattered. If there is one who finds it difficult 
to believe in the future life because of his view of 
the universe, here is a plain fact challenging the 
mind. What are we going to make of it? If our 
scheme of things is one that will not hold Jesus— 
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risen and living—it is time our mental world were 
smashed in pieces and rebuilt. There is only one 
outlook on the world which is valid to-day, or 
worthy of a thinking man facing the facts of life. 
This little world of physical force is but a fragment 
of a great spiritual universe where Christ is Lord, 
and death a door that leads to a larger room in the 
great mansion of life. We need to revise our ideas 
and find an outlook that is big enough to take in 
the risen Jesus. The more we look at Him, the 
closer we come to Him, the more He will make a 
place for Himself which is all His own. By the 
fact of His rising Christ brings immortality to 
light. 

But lastly, there is the possession of the final 
secret, the assurance of the man who is brought to 
say, ‘I know.’ 
immortality ? It is a spiritual secret. The final 
assurance of immortality is not an argument of 
the mind; it is a conviction of the heart—the 
experience of a life already victorious over the 
tyranny of earth. It is reached through faith by 
those who will trust Christ and let that experience 
bring its own conclusions. The scientist has to 
make experiments before he can be sure of his 
discovery, and not only once but again and again, 
till bit by bit the results pile up and the thing can 
be put upon the market. Even he has to use faith, 
to take a certain risk of wasting his time and his 
money. There is no other way to final certainty 
of any great truth but the way of practical experi- 
ment. The man who takes no risks discovers no 
certainties. The assurance of immortality is a 
product of experience of the love of God which 
comes through trusting Christ; and trusting 
that love means committing our life to its promises 
and its challenges and its rebukes. What happens, 
then ? Our souls break into life as a tree into leaf 
in every bough with the coming of the spring sun- 
light. And the life which is eternal is born in our 
souls. 

This life brings its own assurance. It stirs the 
conviction that in the love of God revealed in Jesus 
we are in contact with a love and care which is 
eternal. That is the only final guarantee. Im- 
mortality is a spiritual fact, and you cannot prove 
a spiritual fact except by spiritual perceptions. 
The real assurance of the future life lies not in 
deeper explorations of psychic marvels, impressive 
though these may be. It lies in exploring, in daily 
fellowship with Jesus, the marvel of the love of God. 


ay 


How does Christ make us sure of — 
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_No man can interpret for another in what ways 
this assurance will come to him. There are certain 
well-defined ways—the sense of peace, the assur- 
ance of forgiveness, bubbling up sometimes like a 
fountain in tears of thankfulness. Varied experi- 
ences of God come through the changing weather 
of life. 

There is no other way of certainty except what 
comes through faith. We ‘could wish for more,’ 
hike Dr. Johnson. But no more comes, except 
what faith brings. If more were given us, we 
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would lose that struggle of faith which keeps us 
alive. All living faith is something for which we 
have to do battle with what we call the facts of 
hfe. And the certainty of immortality is one we 
have to live for and may have to fight for. It is a 
living certainty which grows bit by bit and changes 
its face and sometimes dies, only to be reborn if 
we keep on fighting for it, trusting it ; for ‘ faith,’ 
says Chesterton, ‘is the perpetually defeated thing 
that survives all its conquerors.’ } 
1 J. Reid, The Victory of God, 86. 
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Recenl Foreign Theology. 


PROFESSOR WOBBERMIN advances steadily on his 
way ; this is vol. iil. of his solid and most readable 
Systematic Theology.t It is devoted, as its title 
indicates, to two great problems: first, What zs 
Christianity ? and second, Is Christianity so con- 
ceived true and valid? In the discussion of these 
vast issues the writer sweeps over a wide range and 
conducts us with expert skill through most of the 
living questions of present-day divinity. 

In accordance with his religio-psychological 
method, Wobbermin is at every point keen to press 
back behind the varied forms which a religious 
idea may take, to the fundamental conviction from 
which it springs. He would rightly have us peel off 
the temporally conditioned vestures an idea may 
assume, as a result of quasi-scientific interest or 
particular historical situations, so as to reach the 
deepest motives of living piety. True thinking 
about religion is that which begins with personal 
experience, launches out into the fruitful deeps of 
fact, and returns to shore again, there to enrich the 
original datum with the new gains of the voyage. 
He has much that is suggestive to say, at many 
points, of this ‘ religio-psychological circle.’ 

Wobbermin’s own interpretation is usually set 
out against the foil of some recent notable theory. 
Thus his contention that primitive Christianity was 
uncompromisingly monotheistic is evolved in face 
of Bousset’s hypothesis that the worship of Jesus as 
Lord first began in Gentile communities ; he points 
out in effect that Jesus is Lord for the simple reason 
that He is Mediator, and that it is not worship that 


1 Wesen und Wahrheit des Christentums. Leipzigi 


Hinrichs, 1925. M.16.20. 


creates a conviction, but rather conviction that 
creates worship. Bousset has been too much pre- 
occupied with the imaginative forms of cultus, and 
not enough with the basal attitude that inspires 
them. His position could only be defended if there 
were any trace in the New Testament of an estimate 
of Jesus which made Him either a substitute for, 
or a rival of, God. 

The work before us also contains much sound 
thinking on the Trinitarian monotheism which 
Wobbermin finds to be native to apostolic religion. 
‘Of Him and through Him and to Him are all 
things "—this unchanging persuasion we meet at 
every turn. The traditional doctrine of the Trinity 
is criticised, though with a sound appreciation of its 
ontological quality. The realities given to faith in 
Jesus and in the new life generated by the Spirit 
are rooted in God’s eternal being. 

In chapter five Wobbermin recurs to a subject 
he had previously handled, and strives to work out 
the common faith or creed shared in by Catholicism 
and Protestantism. Here he takes the Nicene 
Creed (in its later form) as text, and comments on 
its details, laying them alongside of the Apostles’ 
Creed. Heconcludes inter alia that the empty grave 
is not of ecumenical status, though a true Resurrec- 
tion is ; Wobbermin holds to the theory of ‘ objec- 
tive visions,’ although he dislikes the phrase. The 
question might be raised whether ‘ ecumenical’ in 
such a context does not mean simply what this or 
that individual author accepts, and whether the 
whole problem is really not one for which it is 
impossible to find standards of judgment which 
are sufficiently objective. 
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Other matters of first-rank importance to be de- 
bated are Christianity and Ethics, a section leading 
up to a rewarding discussion of grace and freedom ; 
the Christian faith in Creation; the meaning of 
providence and miracle, and their interrelations. 
In this last instance, we feel that Wobbermin’s 
exclusion of miracle from the physical sphere has 
both faith and philosophy against it. The last chap- 
ter deals with the absoluteness of Christianity. 
Wobbermin here puts forward the interesting thesis 
that the question of the absoluteness is one which 
may legitimately be raised by scientific reflection ; 

‘it is not simply a theme for faith. For we can ask : 
Supposing a more perfect religion were to appear, 
what would it have to do and be in order to justify 
its claim to superiority ? He ends on the note that 
Christianity 7s unsurpassable ; no higher religion is 
thinkable. Agreeing with his verdict on the faith 
by which we have been saved, we may yet feel a 
doubt regarding his arguments. There is no getting 
over the fact that in this sphere we have finally to 
vote, as for life and death. We know by faith that 
there can be nothing higher than personal fellow- 
ship with God through Christ. But could we prove 
this to an Indian thinker who held that personality 
is an evil ? 

The lucidity of Wobbermin’s writing is not one 
of its least merits. No one need be in the least 
doubt as to his meaning. This is an inestimable 
benefit for the reader who wishes to take full 
advantage of a most erudite and important 
work. 


The recent uprising of definite Calvinism in 
Continental theology is one of the most interesting 
and suggestive phenomena of our day. Barth of 
G6ttingen and E. Brunner of Ziirich are perhaps the 
best known leaders of the movement. A generation 
rightly alarmed by the horrors of war may well feel 
that the only hope for this misguided world of ours 
lies in the fact that over all its follies and passions 
there arches the sovereignty of God. P. Brunner’s 
study of Faith in Calvin’s thought is a timely 
contribution.! It is admirably written, with a 
lucidity not unworthy of Calvin’s own. This brief 
work, though unpretentious, is in fact a useful and 
trustworthy survey of the Reformer’s theology, 
and is based on his Commentaries equally with his 
Institutio. It is fully documented, and the transla- 


1 Vom Glauben bei Calvin. Tibingen: J.C. B. Mohr, 


1925. Pp. 165. M.5.40. 
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tions of the Latin provided in the notes can be 
depended on. 

Brunner points out that Calvin is stronger in 
marking the negative aspects of faith—what faith 
is not, or rejects—than the positive. He has little 
to say about faith as an attitude of the soul, and is 
not interested in the psychology of religion; all 
his attention is given to the object of faith, namely, 
God as self-revealed in His Word. Ritschl has been 
blamed for making Christ the sole source of our 
genuinely religious knowledge of God, but Calvin 
agrees with him. Outside Christ is mere error 


and sin—illusion, not reality. He complains that © 


Catholic theologians neglect Christ as the only true 
revealer. How could we know God by ourselves, 
who are like worms creeping over the earth, and 
whose sin fills us with fear? God speaks indubitably 
in His Word, but we cannot prove this by reasoning ; 
it is the Spirit that gives certainty. Faith is really 
knowledge, of its own type ; therefore Calvin has no 
patience with the Catholic notion of fides implicita, 
whereby a man says: I believe what the Church 
believes, though what that may be I may not know. 
This, he says excellently, is but ‘ ignorance tempered 
with humility,’ and has no saving power. We are 
shown how large a place is taken in Calvin’s mind 
by ‘ Holy fear,’ and how saturated with eschatology 
all is. 

We should have welcomed a modicum of 
criticism. Thus we should like to know how far 
Calvin tends to cancel his insistence on the great 
revelation in Christ by his constant emphasis on 
those aspects of God which are still hidden from 
us. What if the unknown be incongruous with 
the known, so that we lose the Fatherhood all 
over again P 


We have received two papers by Professor 
Brunner of Ziirich ?—one of them his Inaugural— 
written in the provocative and stimulating tone to 
which he has accustomed us. In him and others of 
his group the spirit of Kierkegaard has risen again. 
Very strong things are said about the conflict that 
must wage between theologian and philosopher ; in 
the main they are true and good for both sides to 
hear. Philosophy never says toa man: ‘ Face the 
judgment of God upon your life,’ but Christianity 
ought to be saying that all the time. There is a 
more than Ritschlian stress on Christ as the only 


* Philosophie und Offenbarung. J. C. B. Mohr, 
Tubingen, 1925. Pp. 52. M.1.50, 
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revelation, and'such a revelation“as comes home to 
us as sheer miracle. It eventually turns out that 
what theology is opposed to is not so much reason in 
itself, as reason trespassing where it has no rights. 
Brunner observes with point that a dash of pride in 
a philosopher is quite in place, for he represents 
human intelligence at its full stride, carrying on with 
confidence and verve. But pride in a theologian is 
ludicrous ; it is a contradiction in terms; a man 
can only theologize properly if he has learned to 
tremble at the Word of God. 

There are some questions on which Brunner has 
not yet clarified his thinking, able as he is. He 
scarcely explains why we believe one thing to be 
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revelation rather than another ; and when he tells 
us, truly enough, that faith affirms paradoxes, he 
offers no criterion to decide why it is only some 
paradoxes that are affirmed. We don’t believe 
every paradox : not even Mr. Chesterton does. And 
further, he still leaves us uncertain what the relation 
is between the Word of God, on which he speaks so 
impressively, and Jesus Christ. Language now and 
then seems unequal to the strain of formulating 
Brunner’s message. But we are debtors to a man 
who reminds us that theology goes bad when it 
begins to worship its own technique. 
H. R. MackInTosH. 
Edinburgh, 


QA Promise of Spring. 


By THE REVEREND A. J. Gossip, M.A., ABERDEEN. 


“I am the resurrection, and the life: he that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: 
And whosoever liveth, and believeth in me, shall never 
die. Believest thou this ? ’—Jn 11> 76, 


THIS is a passage which our minds associate, almost 
instinctively, with those solemn days when there 
was a hush and eerie stillness in the house, a loneli- 
ness and aching in the heart, with those dread 
moments when even the dear dust to which we 
clung had to be taken from us ; and to poor souls, 
sitting tense, and gathering themselves together 
to see it through with honour, there came these 
healing words, like a cool hand laid on a hot and 
throbbing forehead. And, with that, somehow the 
wild surge and heaving of our unquiet spirits grew 
greatly calmer ; a splendid hope, far off but really 
there, sprang up into being and burned steadily 
even in these fierce gusts. It was not over then, 
and what we loved had not gone out, but somewhere 
was still real as ever. And one day, please God, we 
should find and have and keep our own once more. 

Without question, that is, of course, the original 
setting and final meaning of it all. Only, why 
should we limit it to that ? Christ Himself never 
did. He had many metaphors to bring home to 
us something of the difference He makes, but this 
was His favourite which He often used. He drew 
many vivid pictures of it, trying now this, and now 
that—that peasant on his wind-swept mountain 


croft, gazing astounded at the glint and glitter of 
the gold he has unearthed, for ever done with 
poverty, he who had always been so very poor !— 
that foolish laddie safely home again, with more 
than his best dreams come really true; and ah! 
how good it is to be clean again from the filth round 
the swine-troughs yonder, no longer poor, starved, 
miserable, unregarded, but shut into an atmosphere 
of eager kindness, where love runs to meet him, 
delighting to heap up its best on his unworthiness, 
letting him see how much it means to it to have 
him really home—wonderful pictures. And yet, 
while He fingers this, and suggests that, always He 
turns back to this other, as being closest to the 
truth. Let Me have entrance into any life, He 
claims, the bleakest, barest, dullest, where every- 
thing looks withered and dry and wilted, and there 
is never a sound of running water anywhere, nothing 
but heat and glare and dust and deadness, and with 
My entrance spring has come, and everywhere there 
are life, greenness, colour ; hopes, dead so long you 
had forgotten all about them, will emerge out of 
their deep, ancient graves ; hearts, that had grown 
beaten and soured and cynical and worldly wise, will 
become young and like a child’s again, with the old 
wonder, and the old enthusiasm, and the old daring 
and implicit faith. There will be life, where there is no 
life ; and a resurrection where that seems impossible ; 
and in yet another soul it will all have come true. 
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This is no promise only for a far-off sometime 
on the grave’s farther side. But here and now it 
can work out. Wherever I am, so Christ says, that 
follows. For I am Resurrection, I am Life, and 
you can count upon this always. But—Christ is 
here. We have His solemn covenant and tryst. 
And what if it should really happen to us, really 
here, and really now! You remember how, in 
Browning’s picture of John’s death, the little knot 
stood round and watched him sinking lower and 
yet lower, till the flame of life flickered, and, as it 
seemed, went out. With that a cold blankness 
filled their hearts. For the last man who had 
known Christ was gone; and there was no one 
left now who could say ‘I saw,’ ‘I heard.’ And 
much as these had told them, how much they had 
carried with them unrecorded, lost to a world greedy 
for any crumb of Christ. And with that they sought 
desperately to coax back a tiny spark to the heart 
not yet cold; tried this, tried that, in vain, till a 
lad, stung with the splendour of a sudden thought, 
ran for the gospel, found the place, and read, ‘ I am 
the resurrection, and the life.’ Whereat the seem- 
ingly dead man sat up, hearing again his Lord’s 
authoritative voice, and poured out all his soul in 
one last glorious talk. And Christ is here. If only 
we expect that, credit that, believe it, we should 
go our way, with a new enthusiasm, a new purpose, 
a new power within us. I promise it, says Christ. 
It must be so, if My touch really fall upon you. 
For I am Resurrection, I am Life. 

He makes no exceptions; says so looking 
straight at you. Isn’t one of the most glorious 
things about the Master the valiant way in which 
He is always willing to join issue on ground the 
least advantageous to Himself, makes straight for 
the most desperate cases, and says boldly, ‘ Let 
us take this as the test.’ We are told that there 
was a whole multitude of ailing people in those 
porches of Bethesda that day Christ was there, 
but there was one who caught the eye as obviously 
the most pitiful of them all, a man with a wan, 
hopeless face, who had lain there for eight-and- 
thirty years, and was no better—rather worse— 
and half of life was gone, consumed there in a 
longing that had come to absolutely nothing. I 
have no chance, so He told Christ, others are 
not so ill as I, and they have friends to help them. 
But I have none, am all alone, am also ina desperate 
plight, and always while I am slowly scrambling 
to my feet and stumbling towards the water, almost 
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before I am started the chance is over, some one 
else is healed, and for me there is nothing except 
to crawl back again to the accustomed place, and 
wait all through another long interminable dreary 
day for the next chance, which I am sure to lose too 
when it comes. I have no chance. Oh! I keep trying, 
in a dogged kind of way, but there is never a ray 
of hope. Some fourteen thousand times I have 
attempted it, and fourteen thousand times or so 
have failed. There is no chance. And Christ made 
straight for him ; not to some easy case, but to this 
desperate soul. We will test matters here, He said. 


Or, once He came to a village, and heard much of © 


an impossible woman, as the neighbours all described 
her. She is just evil incarnate, so they said. Every 
possible devil has its home within her heart. And 
who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? 
Not one. I can, said Christ, and dared to call, of all 
possible people, Mary Magdalene! And she came. 
So to-day He stands among us, and looks round 
for the most desperate case. That is His big brave 
way. Some of you, no doubt, have come into 
God’s house with thanksgiving and praise, awed to 
discover in your own experience how real Christ’s 
power is, how efficient face to face with the actual 
problems and the practical tangles of your life. 
This He has taught me, so your heart acknow- 
ledges gratefully ; from this He has saved me; 
that old sore is healed and gone. It is all gloriously 
true, so you have found—not simply beautiful 
words, but a real thing that works. Well, you will 
have happy communion with Him to-day. For it is 
the pure in heart that see God; and ‘the taught 
already that profit by teaching.’ And yet I do not 
know that you will get the closest to Christ. ‘ They 
that be whole need not a physician, but they that 
be sick.’ And while He smiles at you, made happier 
by your happiness, His eyes keep searching here and 
there for some one who has even greater need of 
Him. Is any one tired, He asks, and beaten and 
disappointed and——. Yes, you cry, interrupting. 
Yes. What is it? What is wrong? Talk it out 
frankly with the Master. They tell us that St. 
Bernard, because of some unseemliness in his 
theological thinking, is condemned to all eternity 
to wear a black splash even on his shining garments 
yonder. If that be so, must not his eyes keep 
straying back to that uneasily. And do you feel 
ashamed to come again to Christ after the failures 
of the past, after your many promises which you 
have never kept, after the vows you made, meaning 
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them at the time, and yet so quickly forgot, after 
the endless disappointments you have caused Him. 
Can one come again? Is it fair to promise now 
that we know we cannot keep our vows. And so 
you hang back, wistful, shy, discouraged, so con- 
scious of the black spots on your garments that 
you can scarcely look away from your unworthiness 
into your Saviour’s eager face and outstretched, 
welcoming hands. Or is it that your story, too, 
corroborates that so reiterated witness of the poets, 
that life as it proceeds loses its glory, that ideals 
dim and hopes go out, that even after all that 
Christ can do, things seem to slip back on the 
whole? Or at least are you daunted that so little 
happens, Christ or no Christ, in your case? The 
Kings and Chronicles are full of marvellous breaks-in 
of God, and perhaps we don’t question them. 
Only it does not. seem to be so in our day, and in 
this modern world of ours, where things have surely 
grown more drab, and more unexciting. And we 
can see that faith is doing wonders in lives round 
about us; but in our own it seems more tame, 
more prosaic, far more commonplace. And we 
jog on, hoping, believing, trying in a way, yet 
what is there to show for it? And hearing that, 
our Lord makes straight in your direction, threading 
His way through all the others. We shall test it 
in you, He says. ‘ He that believes in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live.’ If only we can 
coax a little faith into your heart, in you too it will 
happen, so He claims ; and He says it confidently. 

And, perhaps, you are moved and stirred a 
moment by that trust of His, and then you push 
it from you almost peevishly. If! If! No doubt! 
But how can that be done? That is the problem. 
There were once mighty cities that held the whole 
world in fee, and through their streets there hummed 
the murmur of a full, rich, busy life. And they are 
gone, gone utterly, so that to-day only the desert 
sand lies thick above them, and the desert winds 
moan eerily where once there were that pomp and 
splendour. And who can go, and stand in these 
lone desolations, and cry, ‘Rise, ye dead,’ and bring 
it back to life? That cannot be: it is all vanished 
utterly for ever. And how can faith, the old faith, 
come back to me now? For even the Cross seems 
to have lost for me its old compulsion. It does not 
shame me, move me, haunt me, win me, as it used 
to do. I have grown so accustomed to it that I 
hardly notice it. My heart seems dead, and can’t 
feel any more. 
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But Christ looks. at you unafraid, sure He can 
manage even for you. Once on a day the crowd burst 
out into open laughter in His very face. The lassie 
is dead, they said bluntly ; hope is out, the thing is 
over. But Christ put them forth, and shut the 
door, with a set look of determination on His face. 
And as He looks at you too, that same look is there. 
Do not you be so dourly sure that all is over; 
For this is a wonderful Master, who accomplishes 
amazing things. Don’t you remember how one day 
a merry jest went round the town ; at every street 
corner they were laughing over it. Have you heard 
the latest about the new prophet ? one would ask the 
other delightedly. He has called, whom do you 
think ? I will give you ten guesses. No! no! far 
better than that! Of all possible people, Matthew ! 
But He did! I was there, and I heard Him, and He 
was quite serious too, went up to the booth and 
asked him, and He seemed to think that he would 
come. Fancy old Matthew off on an adventurous 
crusade. No! no! he sticks to his money-bags, if 
anybody does! But the laugh died away, and they 
stood looking at each other foolishly, when it got 
noised abroad that Matthew had gone. And now 
that same Christ is making His way through the 
press to you, believes that it is in you also. If we 
can only rouse a little faith, a very little for a start, 
anything is still possible, He says; yes, even 
if your heart is dead, stone dead, you can be brought 
to life again. Pater declared of Michel Angelo, 
‘With him the very rocks seem to have life—they 
have but to cast away the dust and scurf that they 
may rise and stand on their feet.’ And Christ’s 
eyes watch you hopefully, quite certain you are 
going, poor dead thing though you may be, to cast 
away the dust and scurf, to rise and stand up on 
your feet a living soul, erect, and with eyes that 
look up toward God. 

To which you answer, Yes, yes, I know ! L, too, 
have been through that, have had experience of it 
often and often. And it is very wonderful, only it 
does not last. When the rains of God fall in the 
hills, even my muddy channel, far down in the 
tame valleys, fills with a rush of spiritual fervour. 
But the spate soon dies away again ; and the old, 
ugly flats emerge once more, muddy as ever! You 
can’t by thinking add a cubit to your stature. And 
I am built on mean unspiritual lines, and even 
Christ can’t make me bigger, not permanently, not 
for long. But Christ challenges that. The end, 
He says, is not to bea broken hope, a withered dream, 
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a faded possibility, a soul that might have come to 
something but was lost. No, ‘he that liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.’ ‘ Because I live, 
you shall live also,’ As if to say, surely you know 
that I share everything I have with you! And do 
you think I can have life, and not share that ; that 
I can be content without you ? So long as I myself 
have life, you can count upon Me. And you will 
never die, if only we can get that spark of faith alight. 

Well, how is that to be accomplished ? Hasn’t 
His gallant trust in you gone far towards it already ? 
Tolstoy once, in a horrible Moscow lodging-house, 
let slip a word of sympathy and pity for the inmates, 
not realizing he was being overheard; and from 
behind the partitions there rose and looked over at 
him, with a curious, fixed intentness, face on face, 
till he felt they were rising from their graves, had 
only been waiting for this word of kindness to become 
alive. And has not Christ’s amazing faith in you, 
and kindness toward you, that effect on you ? 

If not, then look at Martha’s case. ‘ Even now,’ 
she said, ‘ I know that whatsoever thou wilt ask of 
God, God will give it you.’ Can you say that? 
Even now, if Christ asked it, even yet. Dare you 
deny that? But we know that Christ is praying 
for us. Does not the Church picture Him as the 
great High Priest within the veil, pleading and 
making intercession for His people. And surely, 
could we hear Him, He is now asking for you, 
‘O Father, Thou who givest faith, here is a poor 
needy soul with none ; grant it at least a little, lest 
I lose this one of those whom Thou hast given Me.’ 
And what Christ asks for He receives. ‘ Believest 
thou that?’ Or, if your heart is still cold and 
unmoved, think about this. Christ has a very 
gracious way of proving better than His promises, 
of doing more, far more, even than He had coven- 
anted, gracious though that was. As, for example, 
often He tells us that we must have faith, that we 
can count upon Him, but we must have faith, or 
else even He can gain no foothold in our life from 


Entre 
Individualism. 


‘It is morally impossible to bend in adoration 
and gratitude before the sacrificial Christ without 
coveting something of the same spiritual likeness. 
Is this sacrificial way indeed God’s chosen way of 
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which to work. And yet I can show a case where | 
there was no faith, and it was there He did the — 
Ask, He kept © 


most astounding of His miracles. 


saying, and it shall be given you; yet I can point | 


you to a group who never asked, and upon them He 
heaped far and away the greatest of His gifts. 
‘ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any 


man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come — 
in and sup with him, and he with me.’ Yet, once _ 


the door was never opened, was kept locked. And 
still, breaking through His own conditions, He 
came even then and even there. 


Don’t you remember that room in Jerusalem ~ 


where the disciples met after the Crucifixion? They — 


had no faith, no hope, no glimmer of expectation. 
All was over, and the dream was dead. Badly 
scared men, they huddled there. ‘ Keep that door 
locked,’ they said. Dark looks, they felt, were 
being cast at them out on the street. What was that 
they were saying, as we passed? Calvary was so 
near; and crucifixion was so horrible a death. 
Keep that door locked: we must scatter and 
separate ; are not safe here in this unfriendly city ; 
must bury ourselves somewhere where the ridicule 
of men will not hoot us through life, and shame and 
madden us. They had no faith: the door was 
locked. And yet to them Christ came, and stood in 
the midst, and said, ‘ Peace be unto you !’ 

There, surely, is your chance. ‘O Christ, I have 
no faith, only a cold, hard, heedless heart, and 
though I hear Thee knocking, knocking, knocking, 
can’t be bothered opening to Thee; or, even if I 
would, my fumbling fingers can’t push back the 
bolts ; and indeed they are stiff and ill to move, 
and my will won’t will when I will that it should 
will. Cannot Thou to me also, though the door is 
locked, and my heart dull and dead and faithless, 
cannot Thou to me also find some way to come in?’ 
Even so, come, Lord Jesus. And at your very side 
will He not answer, “I am come that you may 
have life, and have it more abundantly’ ? 


-—- 


Qlous. 


helping and uplifting the world? Then men who 
number themselves among His redeemed are in 
honour bound to be His helpers in the task. More 
and more it becomes apparent that there are no 
self-contained lives in human society, or rather that 
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in proportion as men try to be self-contained and 
self-regarding they remain mutilated and incomplete. 
To acquire the sacrificial spirit‘ may cost them 
much: to live without it may in the long run 
cost them more. “ Vicarious suffering,” says Dr. 
Inge, “ which on the individualist theory seems so 
monstrous and unjust as to throw a shadow on the 
character of God, is easy to understand if we give 
up our individualism.” Be it noted that no Christian 
is called to give up his individuality: there the 
dignified self-direction of the Master, as we have 
seen, teaches us a great and unexpected lesson. 
But every Christian, by the fact of his being a 
Christian, is called to give up his individualism— 
his tendency to 


Live for himself and think for himself, 
For himself and none beside, 

Just as if Jesus had never lived, 
And as if He had never died.’ ! 


Trust. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have given us another 
devotional book by Sadhu Sundar Singh—Medita- 
tions on Various Aspects of the Spiritual Life (2s. 6d. 
net). As we listen to this great Eastern saint we 
feel that he has something to say to us out of his 
own rich experience, and we are not disappointed. 
The book is divided into twelve chapters. The 
heading of the first is ‘ Alone with the Master,’ 
and the last is ‘Service and Sacrifice —which 
suggests the order. A certain power and devout 
simplicity are the marks of these meditations. 

‘Homer has said: “ As young birds open their 
mouths for food, so all men crave for the gods.” 

‘Once on a journey in the Hills I sat down to 
rest on arock. Below the rock was a bush in which 
was a bird’s nest, from which I heard the cry of 
the young birds. I saw that the mother-bird had 
come with food for them, and as soon as they 
heard the rustling of her wings they began to cry 
out, but when the mother had given them food, 
and had flown away, they were all quiet again. 
I went down to see the nest and found that, though 
they were not old enough to have their eyes open, 
yet without seeing their mother they used to open 
their mouths at her approach. Had they said, 
“ Until we shall see our mother or our food, we shall 
never open our mouths, for we do not know if it 
is our mother or an enemy; or if she has in her 
mouth food or poison,” then they would certainly 

1J.M. E. Ross, The Tree of Healing, 125. 
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not have had an opportunity, for before their eyes 
had opened they would have died of hunger. But 
they had no kind of doubt about their mother’s 
TOVEs isn: 

‘ Let us consider if we, who are called the noblest 
of all creatures, are not inferior to these insignificant 
nestlings, for often we have had doubt in our minds 
about the existence and love of our heavenly 
Father. Jesus said, “ Blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed.” ’ 2 


‘Lord, let us see the Father.’ 


‘The other day (I ask you to believe me !) two 
perky tiny animalcules in my blood took to debating 
the meaning of that in which they lived out their 
little day. It was impossible for me to tell them: 
there is no speech or language in which our several 
voices can be heard of each other. Had there 
been, I could have told them that their Reality 
was a system of blood, muscle, nerve, and the 
rest of it, but that real Reality was Me, a Man! 
But they had to fight it out between them without 
my cosmical wisdom. The one of them declared 
that the whole business was simply an indecipher- 
able flux, without rhyme or reason. The other 
contended that there was certainly rhyme in it, 
that there was ‘‘system,” that there must be 
something in which the whole thing coheres or 
“ subsists ” (he had got hold of that word somehow), 
but whether it was a blind force, or an élan wittal, 
or a “ will to live,” or the like (he was a learned 
little beggar for his size !), or whether it was some- 
thing of the nature of his own animalcular intellect, 
he was baffled to say. A third little fellow, with 
a vaguely poetical look about him, intervened to 
say that he had had a dream in which it somehow 
came to him that the secret was something called 
Me; but the others pushed him along the artery, 
saying that his speech reminded them of nothing 
so much as a cat on the tiles! . . . Now, the first 
of those tiny disputants is dead. Mr. Richard le 
Gallienne chanted his demise. That poet tells of 
him and how 

He cried, “‘ There is no Man!” .. « 
Yet all the while his little soul 
Within what he denied did live— 
Poor part, how could he know the whole? 
And yet he was so positive ! 
He is now dead. . . . But the second is very rife. 


2Sadhu Sundar Singh, Meditations on Various 
Aspects of the Spiritual Life, 6. 
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There is Something in and through all Reality, 
its source, coher euee and impulse; but what it 
is, is still to seek !’ 


NEW POETRY. 
Bridges. 


The Clarendon Press has just published a small 
volume of poems, by the Poet Laureate, in a most 
attractive style with white boards and gold lettering. 
The price is 6s. net. They announce also an edition 
on hand-made paper at 21s. net. The title is New 
Verse written in 192I, by Robert Bridges. In 
addition to its other claims to recognition, this 
collection of poems forms a most interesting study 
of styles of versification, from William Stone’s 
quantitive prosody to Accentual measures and Neo- 
Miltonic Syllabics. It contains also a number of 
poems in recognizable old styles. The poem which 
we have chosen to quote is not perhaps the best in 
the volume, nor perhaps the most representative, 
but it has commended itself to us for its personal 
note: 


VISION. 


How should I be to Love unjust 
Since Love hath been so kind to me? 
O how forget thy tender trust 
Or slight the bond that set me free ? 
How should thy spirit’s blithe embrace, 
Thy loyalty, have been given in vain, 
From the first beckoning of thy grace 
That made a child of me again, 
And since hath still my manhood led 
Through scathe and trouble hour by hour, 
And in proba‘ion perfected 
The explicit fruit of such a flower ? 


Not ev’n the Apostles, in the days 
They walked with Christ, lov’d Him so well 
As we may now, who ken His praise 
Reading the story that they tell, 
Writ by them when their vision grew 
And he, who fled and thrice denied 
Christ to His face, was proven true 
And gladly for His memory died : 
So strong the Vision, there was none 
O’er whom the Fisher’s net was cast, 
Ev’n of the fearfullest not one 
Who would have left Him at the last. 


So ’tis with me; the time hath clear’d 
Not dull’d my loving: I can see 
Love’s passing ecstasies endear’d 
In aspects of eternity : 
I am like a miser—I can say 
That having hoarded all my gold 
I must grow richer every day 
And die possess’d of wealth untold. 


1A, Boyd Scott, The Twelve Take Stock of Us, 85. 
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Armel O’Connor. 


Mr. Armel O’Connor—perhaps best known by his 
collection of poems ‘ The Exalted Valley,’ to which 
Mrs. Meynell drew such favourable attention—has 
now published The Litile Company (Mary’s Meadow 
Press, Ludlow ; 5s. net). A number of the poems 
have ‘already appeared in Catholic journals, in ‘ The 
Westminster Gazette,’ and one, ‘ The Word,’ came 
out, we think, in a small volume called ’ Peace- 
Makers,’ which Mr. O’Connor prepared in collabora- 


tion with his wife. Most of the poems are religious ; _ 


they are marked by sincerity and freshness of 
thought, and often by a delightful play of fancy 
and considerable art in expression : 


SPRING : I9I5. 


Benedicamus Domino ! 

For sun, and winds that kinder blow, 
For this new heart of mine aglow, 

For this new world to learn and know, 
For dimpled skies and river’s flow, 
Benedicamus Domino. 


Benedicamus ! loud I sing, 

There’s One, Who died to give us spring, 
Drawn close to me and everything ; 3 
While death lies buried with his sting, 
And urges beauty blossoming. 
Benedicamus, marvelling. 


GARDENS. 


The old, old ache o’ the world ; ; 
In the first garden was it started, 
Spoiling a happiness pure-hearted. 
Who brought it in? 

‘I, said the serpent steeped in sin, 
‘Into the morning garden darted, 
Spoiling a happiness pure-hearted— 
The ancient joy o’ the world.’ 


The old, old ache o’ the world . 

Yea, in a garden was it daunted, 

In a dim garden sorrow- -haunted. 

Who drove it out? 

‘I,’ laughed the Man Who knew not doubt. 
‘Beaten and crucified and taunted, 

I of the broken Heart undaunted, 

Died for the joy o’ the world.’ 
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